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Why I Believe in God 
By John Baillie* 


se - Is a most solemn and intimate question which has been put to me— 
“Why do I believe in God”? It touches me at the very core of my being. 
It probes to the very foundations of my life. And I cannot set myself to 
answer it without remembering that God Himself is among my listeners. To 
believe in God is to believe that He is present in our Company as we tell one 
another why we believe in Him. There is thus a certain delicacy in the situa- 
tion—as there would be if I were asked to say why I believe in my friend 
Smith, and then Smith walked into the room just as I was beginning my ex- 
planation. To believe in God is to believe that He is at all times in every 
room, in this room from which I speak and in all the rooms where you are 
listening in. Perhaps, therefore, it is to God I ought to address myself, as 
St. Augustine does in his Confessions. Perhaps I ought to say, “This, O God, 
is why I believe in Thee and have placed my whole trust in Thy protecting 
care and redeeming love. I believe in Thee because . . .” and so on to the end 
of my broadcast. Perhaps I ought to do that. But if I follow the more usual 
practice, and speak to you about God in the third person instead of speaking 
to Him in the second person, I must at least not forget (and you must not 
forget) that He is of our company this evening, and knows and hears what 
T say. 

Now I believe in a large number of things, but if you asked me why 
I believe in them, my answer would sound very different in the different cases. 
I believe that the square on the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal 
to the sum of the squares on the other two sides; and if you asked me why, 
I would give you the proof that was shown to me long ago at School (though 
I am ashamed to say that I might stumble over it if I had to do it in a hurry). 
Again, I believe in the curvature of the earth’s surface, and if you asked me 
why I think I could offer you a few simple little scientific demonstrations that 
would satisfy you. But supposing you asked me why I believe in Wordsworth’s 
poetry and its superiority to that of Byron, we should then be on entirely differ- 
ent ground. I would try to explain, but I fear my explanation would leave much 
to be desired; and however good it was, I should not really expect to convince 
you of Wordsworth’s superiority unless you are already aware of it. Or 
again, if you asked me why I believe I ought to do unto others as I would 
have others do unto me, I am not sure that I could exactly give you any reason 





* Acknowledgement is herewith made to the British Broadcasting Corporation, over whose 
facilities this talk was originally broadcast. 








for so ultimate a belief as that, and even if I could, it would not be one that 
could lead you to the belief if you did not already possess it. Or, finally, sup- 
posing you asked me why I believe in my friend Smith, I would once more 
try to tell you why, but I know I should make a mess of it; I would find 
it very difficult to explain to you why I believe in John Smith, yet this diffi- 
culty would not have the least effect on the confidence I feel in him. 

Now when you ask me to explain to you why I believe in God, I want 
to make it quite clear that the reasons I can give are much more like the 
reasons in the last three examples than in the two earlier ones. Mankind 
believed in God long before it could give clear account of the reason why. 
And I believed in God long before I could give clear account of the reason why. 
To this day I cannot give nearly as clear an account as I would like of the 
reason why. I am far from being able to analyse and set forth the grounds of 
human belief in God, and of my own belief in God, to my own complete satis- 
faction. But this no more affects the certainty of my belief than the difficulty 
I experience in saying why Wordsworth’s poetry is beautiful affects the cer- 
tainty that it is. beautiful or—and this is a much closer analogy than the 
difficulty of saying why I believe in my friend John Smith affects the staunch- 
ness of my belief in him. Here is a region in which you must have the belief 
before you are able to think out the grounds of it, and in which you will 
never, however long you live, or however hard you think, be able to think 
out the grounds completely or to state them perfectly. Here is a region also 
in which men have not been led to the belief, or are ever likely to be led to 
the belief, by a prior logical exposition of its grounds. I did not believe the 
proposition about the square of the hypotenuse until I was provided with the 
argument; but I believed in God long before I had heard of any of the argu- 
ments for His existence. If men begin by being without all belief in God, 
it would be quite hopeless to try to convert them by argument. Men will be- 
lieve in God only when they find themselves unmistakeably confronted by 
His holy presence. 

That then is the answer I must give you. Why do I believe in God? I 
believe in God because He confronts me with a demand that brooks no refusal. 
He stands at my heart’s door and knocks. He is there now. I know quite 
well that He is there, and I know that He wants more of me than I have yet 
given Him. . All my life through I have been aware of His presence. I can 
dimly remember when I was four years old, and I am quite sure that in some 
kind of way I was aware of His presence even then. When my parents talked 
to me about God, I knew what they meant; and when they told me the old, 
old story of Jesus and His love, the sense of that waiting presence came to me 
through the story, just as it had already come to them through the same story, 
and just as it has come to countless thousands of men and women for nearly 
two thousand years now. 


If there is anything that I have clearly known all my life through, it is, 
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in the St. Paul’s phrase, that I was “not of my own” and that my life was 
not my own to do with as I pleased. I have always been aware of this supreme 
authority under which my life is set. Often this knowledge has been most 
inconvenient for me. Oh, it would have been so convenient on many an occa- 
sion to have been able to believe that I could do as I liked, and could use my 
life as I liked, and my time as I liked, and »:y money as I liked. And some- 
times I have almost succeeded in making ~ self believe this; I have almost 
succeeded in suppressing my awareness of God’s claim over me, and I have 
acted as though God did not exist. But I have never gotten much peace of 
mind out of the pretense. Sometimes through disobedience I have had some- 
thing that might be called pleasure, but only in obedience have I ever 
found anything that could be called joy. Yet the presence at my heart’s door 
has not been that of a Taskmaster, but that of a Saviour. I know that what 
God wants of me is not in the first place that I should do something but that 
I should let something be done for me, and done to me and in me. He wants 
me to put myself in His hands. He wants to take.charge of my life—to 
leave all the burden of it and all the worry of it to Him. He comes to me 
indeed with a demand, but the demand is only that I should accept a gift— 
.the free gift of salvation. And I think that deep down within me I have 
always known that His demand was a rightful demand, and that only in the 
acceptance of His gift could I ever find a lasting peace and blessedness. 

It seems to me that this knowledge is much more deeply grounded than 
any conclusion that could be reached by so-called scientific argument. It is 
the foundation of my whole life, and in one form or other it has been the 
foundation of the whole life of man. The one thing, I believe, that differen- 
tiates man from all other animals is this consciousness of a transcendent claim 
upon his life, this awareness of the larger frame in which his little life is set. 
Only man is conscious of the infinite dimension of things, only in Ais heart 
has eternity been set. If man were altogether to lose this consciousness of the 
eternal, if his thoughts should utterly contract themselves within the limits 
of his own earthly and temporal needs, if the divine should cease to make any 
impact on his soul, then man would no longer be man. Wasn’t it G. K. Ches- 
terton who began one of his stories with the words—“An atheist and a man 
were standing on a door-step?” That was as much as to say that an atheist 
is not really a man at all. As it stands, the saying is neither very kind nor 
very true, for it forgets that God may still have dealings with a soul even 
after that soul has succeeded in persuading itself that no such dealings exist. 
I should define an atheist, not as a man who is without all sense of God, but 
as a man who thinks he is without all sense of God. Yet Chesterton was right 
in what he meant to say. A being who really was without any sense of God, 

and “sense of a presence that disturbed him with the joy of elevated thoughts” 
or any “sense sublime of something far more deeply interfused”, would no 
longer be a man at all. 














Recently I heard another definition. An atheist, it said, is a man with no 
invisible means of support. We think it sad that there should be some people 
in the world who have no visible means of support, but it would be far sadder 
if there should be any without the support of the invisible God. We read 
in the Bible that ‘man shall not live by bread alone but by every word that 
proceededth out of the mouth of God.” Surely we cannot doubt that this 
spiritual food is the more important of the two. Surely, if it came to a choice, 
it would be better to die from lack of bread, than to continue in life by 
denying God. Here is something which our race has known from the begin- 
ning of its history, and if modern man should now deny it, he would be re- 
lapsing into something worse than barbarism. Savages do not know God as 
it has been given to us to know Him. They do not know the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. But they are very far indeed from being atheists. I 
feel, therefore, quite sure of my ground when I say that if atheism were to 
become the dominant outlook of our western world, we should be threatened 
by a far more serious disintegration of human life than any that history has 
known. What a. blessing then it is that men go on believing in God in the 
bottom of their hearts, even after they have denied Him with their lips! What 
a blessing it is that God does not always let go His hold on us when we let 
go our hold on Him! 


The Future of Christian Opportunity 
in India 
By Paul D. Devanandan 


I 


HE FUTURE of the Christian opportunity in India today depends largely 
H on the outcome of recent events in the political history of that land. The 
immediate consequence of Britain’s withdrawal from India is manifold. For 
one thing, it has necessitated the partition of the country. The Moslem minor- 
ity could not rid itself of the fear that, even in a federal India, it would be 
subject to a government primarily concerned in furthering Hindu interests. 
Recent trends in the administrative policy of Indian provinces where the Con- 
gress was in control had given room for such misgiving. The new government 
of India sets out with this initial handicap of widespread suspicion, and if it 
is well-advised would take every measure from the beginning to vindicate itself 
of this allegation. 

For another thing, the type of government we have chosen for the moment 
is that for which we have been trained in the last quarter of a century: a 
democratic government directed by the majority party in power. Until now, 
however, party politics in India has developed along communal differences 
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based on religion. The Congress is mainly Hindu, and the Moslem League 
openly Moslem. Henceforth, party groupings will be on political issues and 
economic programmes. Already the Congress party, which is largely supported 
by capitalists and landed gentry, finds itself up against a growing socialist 
group whose active sympathy is with labour and the peasant class. It is in- 
teresting to note that the religiously conservative are of the capitalistic, land- 
owning, caste-conscious Hindu group. The socialists are indifferent about 
religion; they are all for the eradication of caste and class privileges; they are 
openly condemnatory of Hinduism. 


One other consequence of the withdrawal of Britain is that the democratic 
principle of government is now extended to the native states as well. Until 
August last year they were governed by autocratic rajahs whose word was law 
in their territory. Britain could not interfere in their affairs because of certain 
treaty rights. Today, these states (such of them which are worth preserving 
as states) have been forced by the action of the people of the state to form 
diminutive constitutional monarchies. And the people of the state claim the 
right to decide, on the strength of popular vote, which of the two dominions 
they shall join. The root of the trouble in Kashmir and in Hyderabad is due 
to difficulties arising out of this issue. 


This principle of the popular vote as a decisive factor in the government 
of India is yet another factor which enters into the situation. Although, in 
the earlier stages, political franchise may be limited by property, literacy and 
other qualifications, it will not be long before we have universal, adult suffrage. 
The social consequences of such a step in Hindu India would be to deal a death- 
blow to the age-long fabric of the caste system. Hindu orthodoxy already 
foresees the power of the vote in the hands of the outcaste and the low- 
caste. For some time past Congress has been particularly solicitous of the 
concerns of the outcaste for this reason. They have been repeatedly reminded 
by several ameliorative measures that they belong to the Hindu fold. Gandhi 
even proposed a casteless Hinduism, which is indeed a contradiction in terms. 
The answer of the Hindu (Maha Sabha) militant organisation of orthodox Hin- 
duism) was the fatal shot which brought Gandhi’s life to an abrupt end. 


A careful study of recent Hindu history reveals the surprising fact that 
reform of the Hindu caste system took a sudden leap forward, effecting changes 
unprecedented and revolutionary, with the growing acceptance in practical 
politics of the democratic theory of responsible government. Hinduism, as we 
have known it all these years, is incompatible with democracy as we under- 
stand it today. Sooner or later, they are bound to come to grips with each 
other. 


Again, this new democracy to which Hindu India is now committed makes 
for a world-consciousness, a sense of belonging to the larger whole of world- 
life. The fact remains that in India today there is a new fellow-fecling with 
the rest of the world that is phenomenal. We may not be in the centre of 
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world-life, but we realise that the eyes of the world are watching us. In 
spite of the embarrassing events which have seriously affected progress in 
the direction of settled government and constructive reform, India is anxious 
to make good her opportunity. 

The effects of the political changes brought about by the partition of the 
country, the acceptance of the democratic principle of responsible government 
and the power of the popular vote in the hands of a politically conscious people, 
are already productive of noticeable changes in the religious atmosphere of the 
land. This is particularly true of the dominion of India with which we are 
primarily interested in this paper. It is too early to form any conclusions about 
the state of Pakistan. But what is said here of Hindu India may be helpful in 
understanding the situation in Moslem Pakistan as well. 

The dominant factor which conditions the new opportunity for the Chris- 
tian evangelist is the religious reaction of Hindu India to the new political 
circumstances. It provides the new setting in which the question of religious 
liberty assumes a new importance. In the new context of Indian life and 
thought, then, the challenge to Christian opportunity is offered by the changed 
attitude we confront on three different levels, as it were, resulting from three 
different types of reaction to the surge of new life and freedom. 

There is, first, the Hindu Nationalist’s response; there is, again, the reac- 
tion of a revived Hindu orthodoxy; and, in the third place, the answer of 
Hindu renaissance. It may not always be possible to regard these reactions as 
isolated from one another. More often than not, they tend to coalesce and 
constitute a complex front in which the forces of nationalism, orthodoxy and 
the ‘enlightenment’ are inextricably interbound. At any rate, the total response 
of Hindu India to the changing circumstances of her political life raises, on 
the one hand, the wider issue of religious liberty, and, on the other, it chal- 
lenges the Christian evangelist to a closer re-examination of his task. And as 
we set about this re-examination we will discover in time that the Christian 
opportunity depends on how wisely and charitably, without compromising our 
Christian conviction and freedom of conscience, we come to terms with Hindu 
nationalism, Hindu orthodoxy and Hindu renaissance in present-day India. 


Il. 


First, the Hindu Nationalist. Nationalists in Hindu India are not parti- 
cularly religious people. For the most part, they are agnostics. Their one pas- 
sion is their country, and their devotion to it is the nearest they come to any 
form of religious devotion at all. Many Hindu nationalists of the younger gen- 
eration are openly antagonistic to all religion. To them religion is a serious 
deterrent to social progress, to economic advancement and to national unity. 

All these charges may hold true of Hinduism. But are they true of the 
Christian faith also? We have a unique opportunity of demonstrating in 
India’ today that the Christian Church is vitally interested in redeeming the 
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this-worldly concerns of man as well. We have not demonstrated that differ- 
ences of caste, colour and class are overcome in Christ Jesus, though we have 
tried hard to show that service for fellowman can be self-less only to the 
extent that such service is animated by the spirit of Christ. It may well be 
that in the immediate future we should set about a thorough reform of the 
Church in India so that we can prove by more than words that only the dy- 
namic of love which is at the centre of our faith can bring about all those 
changes in the economic and social life of the country that the Hindu nation- 
alist seeks to effect by legislative action and moral persuasion. 

What is expected of us is not merely eager enthusiasm to throw the 
weight of the Church in India in every possible programme of social action 
which the nationalist advocates for rebuilding the life of the country. We 
need to provide also the guidance of an enlightened Christian conscience which 
will have the courage and the wisdom to furnish constructive schemes for 
national reconstruction. Obviously this task should be undertaken by Indian 
Christians themselves. But in the preliminary study of the situation, and in 
the laying out of the suggested programme of action based on a Christian 
critique of contemporary circumstances, the co-operation of understanding and 
informed opinion of Christians from other lands would be of value. 

The Hindu nationalist is now convinced that the Indian Christian has 
not ceased to be an Indian by becoming a Christian. He knows that our loyalty 
to the cultural tradition of the land is genuine. We have now the responsibility 
of proving our claim that Christianity is native to the soil. We need to explore 
new, and ever new, possibilities of adapting our forms and places of worship, 
our organizations and institutions, our interpretation of values and expressions 
of faith, to accord with the prevailing patterns of Hindu culture. In any 
country, Christian faith ought to be at the same time indigenous and ecumeni- 
cal. Rethinking Christianity in Hindu India, then, cannot result in a Christian- 
ity so completely Hinduized that it becomes a vague kind of a Christo-centric 
Hinduism, unless there is something wrong either with our ‘thinking’ or our 
‘Christianity-—or, as is more likely, with both. Our present task is neither 
to Christianize Hinduism nor to Hinduize Christianity; it is rather to render 
the Christian gospel intelligible to India, making it relevant to our present 
needs, emphasizing its peculiar adequacy to meet our circumstances. 

What does give reason for concern to the Hindu nationalist is our economic 
dependence on the Older Churches of the West. A very large number of Indian 
Christians in the Protestant Church in India is directly or indirectly dependent 
on the Church for their support. The unfortunate effect of such dependence 
on Indian Christian character is disastrous. That is not all. Our system of a 
paid ministry gives the Hindu to think that our zeal is largely founded on the 
material benefits we derive from our Christian connection. We should take 
steps to remove this wrong impression. The spiritual mobilization of the laity 
to the work of the Church is one answer. At the same time, we should take 
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steps to make it clear to Hindu and Christian alike in India that financial aid 
from the Older Churches is neither of the nature of charity nor a business 
transaction. 

The Hindu nationalist plans to bring all public welfare projects under 
direct state control. The new government proposes to keep a watchful eye over 
all service organisations which have to do with education, public health, rural 
reconstruction and social reform. So long as we comply with government 
rules and regulations, our co-operation in social service will be welcomed. Not 
otherwise. Actually, we anticipate that a nationalist government will intro- 
duce new regulations to make sure that our social service projects are not run 
with a view to religious propaganda. 

In the matter of education, for instance, a number of changes are visu- 
alized in India tomorrow that are bound to affect our work in that field. The 
government intends to take over all responsibility for secondary education, 
which it proposes to make both free and compulsory in the near future. Private 
schools may be permitted, but they will have to be entirely self-supporting, 
depending on no grants-in-aid from the government, and strictly conforming 
to state regulations in the matter of curriculum, especially with reference 
to religious education and the use of the local language as the medium of in- 
struction. Already in some places the government has given instructions that 
there should be non-Christian members on governing bodies of Christian 
schools, that in the recruitment of teachers no religious discrimination be 
made and that provision be made for the teaching of the religions of the pupils 
by teachers certified by the state as competent for the task. The state has 
also taken steps in some cases to make sure that a pupil is given instruction only 
in the religion of his parents and with their express consent. All this would 
certainly mean that our policy and programme in regard to Christian edu- 
cational institutions will have to be revised. 

As in the matter of education, in all other activities of the Church for 
community welfare, recent experience would show that in meeting the chal- 
lenge of the new situation we should take pains to indicate that all our 
welfare services are rendered without any intention at all of prejudicing the 
inquirer in our favour. Our hospitals are there primarily for the healing of the 
sick, and if we participate in literacy drives it is solely with the aim of making 
people literate. Wherever possible, the service we render should be the very 
best of its kind. So that we shall have to secure more and more specialists in 
agriculture, welfare work and the like. But then, what vitally matters in the 
communication of the Christian message is not so much what the Christian 
does for his fellow men, as how and why he does it. The task is made difficult, 
but the opportunity is still available. With the right type of evangelist, the 
youth that come to our schools would leave us with their minds awakened— 
but their hearts ahungering for more than knowledge. The patients that come 
to our hospitals may leave with their bodies whole—and their hearts restless 
for more than healing. 
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Nevertheless, the new conditions demand that the social service agencies 
of the Church must not be confused with direct, personal evangelistic work. 
It is not unlikely that local authorities, in towns and villages, would place 
restrictions on preaching in public places in the interests of preserving order. 
We may have to resort more to communication through the written word. 
Already attempts are being made to employ audio-visual means of conveying 
the teaching. At any rate, we will have to explore new methods of direct 
evangelism such as that of the Ashram where, in the fellowship of consecrated 
Christian people, the non-Christian inquirer is brought to personal experience 
of the power of God unto salvation. 

Not long ago, Dr. E. Stanley Jones interviewed some outstanding Con- 
gress leaders in India about the future of Missions and Missionaries, and some 
of the answers given to his question are well-worth recalling in this connec- 
tion. WVallabbhai Patel is reported to have stated, “Let the missionaries go on 
as they have been going on—let them serve the suffering with their hospitals 
and dispensaries, educate the poor and give self-less service to the people. They 
can even carry on their propaganda in a peaceful manner. But let them not 
use conversions for political ends”. The reply of C. Rajagopalachari is no less 
significant: “While I agree that you have the right of conversion, I would 
suggest that in this crisis when religion is dividing us, it would be a better part 
of your strategy to dim conversions and serve the people in various ways until 
the situation returns to a more normal state”. Maulana Kalam Azad stressed 
the same point. “We believe”, he said, in the right of outer change where there 
is inner change, but when masses are brought over without any perceptible 
spiritual change, then it arouses suspicions as to motives. But apart from that 
we have no point at issue”. 

These statements all point to one thing. The nationalist Hindu fears that 
the Christian community in India, if allowed to grow in numbers, will turn 
out another powerful minority like the Moslems. Perhaps they would demand 
a separate state. Mass movement conversions are suspect because they may 
prove a possible menace to national unity. Of course, this fear is unwarranted; 
but it is difficult to convince the nationalist of our motives. His quick retort 
is, “Then, do not baptize people and make them’ members of your Church. 
Convert them, if you like. But let them remain Christian Hindus. Do not 
proselytize.” 

In the long history of Hinduism, though the principle of religious con- 
version is accepted, nothing is known of that ‘calling out’ of the convert into 
the ‘fellowship of the called’ which is characteristic of the Christian under- 
standing of conversion. It rests with us now to show that the fellowship of 
the Christian Church is vastly different from that mutuality and interdepend- 
ence which characterise a community organised for self-protection and self- 
consolidation. In India of recent times the term ‘community’ had been asso- 
ciated with the electorate, and each communal electorate was based on religious 
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affiliation, so that in any voting area we had an Indian Christian constituency, 
a Hindu constituency, a Moslem constituency and so forth. Conversion did 
not only mean joining the Church; it also necessarily involved joining the 
‘community’ and the local political constituency. In the new government the 
communal electorate will be abolished, but we will still have the task of re- 
deeming the idea of the Church from confusion with the notion of communal 
organisation of Indian Christians for the purposes of practical politics. 

There is no doubt that the principle of religious liberty in the abstract 
will be maintained in India tomorrow, but in actual practice, where concrete 
cases come up for consideration, restrictions of various sorts may be imposed 
by local administrative officers. In the constitution of the new India it is laid 
down very clearly that every one shall have the right to ‘profess, practise and 
propagate’ one’s faith. It may be pointed out in this connection that in the 
Constituent Assembly it was suggested that an amendment should be added 
stating that one should not be allowed to change his faith till after the age of 
eighteen. But wiser counsel prevailed, and it is now established that minors 
may be permitted to change their faith with the consent of parents or guardians. 

These safeguards in the constitution of the dominion do not prevent local 
governments in the states and provinces from enacting local regulations in 
the interests of public order to see that no coercion of any kind has been 
brought to bear upon the convert. One province has recently put through a 
bill which makes it obligatory on every person who wishes to change his faith 
to declare before the district magistrate that he is doing so voluntarily. There 
are native states in India today where it is required that a person who proposes 
to change his faith file an application with the authorities expressing his 
desire to become a convert and giving due notice of his intentions. No person 
can change his faith and be formally admitted into another religious body until 
the state authorities, having made the necessary inquiries with the help of the 
police, and being satisfied that no pressure of a questionable nature had been 
employed, give the necessary permission. 

There are such devices which an unfriendly local government may choose 
to employ to make the evangelist’s task difficult and embarrassing. For an- 
other instance: not long ago, the government of one province generously set 
apart in its annual budget a large sum of money to be utilised for uplift work 
among the under-privileged outcaste and lowcaste communities. When Chris- 
tian converts from these communities applied for appropriations on this amount 
for legitimate purposes like education and community welfare, the govern- 
ment pointed out that non-Hindus did not come under the category of out- 
caste and lowcaste communities: they recognised no caste! 


Ii. 


The orthodox Hindu also resents what he calls our proselytising: but for 
another reason. This increasingly powerful group of zealous Hindus considers 
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our spreading influence as a religious body an insidious influence making for 
the internal disruption of the age-long sanatana dharma of Hindu faith. The 
orthodox Hindus are quite likely to agitate that in India tomorrow “the present 
principle of religious neutrality be replaced by a principle of active and appre- 
ciative protection”, so that organized religious proselytism “which has for its 
purpose the seduction of the state subjects from their ancestral faith” will 
be stopped by state interference. 


This aggressive type of orthodoxy is characteristic of the Hindu Maha 
Sabha, a ‘communal’ organisation which has been steadily gaining prominence 
in Indian political life since the days of the resuscitation of the Moslem League 
and its claim that the Moslems in India are really a separate nation. The Maha 
Sabha was to a great extent responsible for keeping the policy of the Congress 
decidedly Hindu, for this type of religious nationalism maintains that Hindu- 
ism is the religion of the people of India. To be an Indian is to be a Hindu. 
Therefore, to be any other than a Hindu by religion is to be, to that extent, 
less an Indian. 


One of the possible dangers in the immediate future, consequent on the 
partition of India into Moslem Pakistan and Hindu India, is the growing mis- 
conception in popular understanding that in a way India is the home of Hindus 
and that to be a Pakistani one should preferably be a Moslem. There is no doubt 
that exaggerated belief in just this idea has been responsible for a number of 
riots of which newspaper accounts have been full these days. And it certainly 
influenced the minds of the illiterate, village folk who came to accept it as 
an axiom that Hindus should get away from Pakistan and that Moslems should 
shift from India, resulting in the wholesale transfer of population from dom- 
inion to dominion. 

It is now but too well known to what extent the misplaced enthusiasm 
of the Sabha can go in its efforts to spread the notion that one is more secure 
in India as a Hindu than as any other. For it is now well established that what 
cost Gandhi his life was the conciliatory attitude he took towards the Moslems, 
inviting them to come back to their deserted homes at least in Delhi, begging 
his fellow Hindus to make their return possible and safe. The Sabha considered 
this attitude of Gandhi both un-Hindu and un-Indian. Though the govern- 
ment has taken serious action and has ordered that all ‘communal’ organisa- 
tions be forthwith disbanded, we have already come to realise to what lengths 
Hindu orthodoxy can go, if it is roused to action. 


The Maha Sabha may be suppressed. But Hindu orthodoxy will demand 
in the years to come the same right to ‘profess, practice and propagate one’s 
religion’ that Christians have been asking the government to guarantee to them 
in a new India. The Arya Samaj has been for some time past pressing home 
the missionary nature of Hinduism by setting up counter-active shuddhi move- 
ment work, especially in areas where Christian evangelists were reported to 
have been gaining many converts through group accessions to the Church. 
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Shuddhi is a religious ceremony, a rite corresponding to our rite of baptism 
by which Hindus who had been converted to Islam or Christianity are re- 
admitted into Hinduism. This shuddhi rite is a new device. Nothing like it 
existed in Hinduism at any time—one of the dogmas of Hinduism being that 
a man can never become a Hindu, he can only be born a Hindu. It is not 
impossible that this missionary expression of Hinduism will have the friendly 
support of the government. During the years we had provincial autonomy 
and Congress was in power in Madras, for instance, and in the state of Travan- 
core during the period of an orthodox Hindu dewan (prime minister), the 
missionary work of the Arya Samaj in Madras and in Travancore received con- 
siderable state encouragement. 

The Church in India will have to stand up to the test if Hindu orthodoxy 
were to begin a shuddhi campaign, as well it may. There will certainly be 
many cases of nominal Christians of the third'and fourth generation lapsing 
into nominal Hinduism in consequence. This very danger provides another 
great opportunity, and it consists in meeting the challenge to the very exist- 
ence of the Church. Our immediate responsibility is clear, and we are already 
taking steps to strengthen the Church. Briefly, it involves a constructive pro- 
gramme of immediate action in four directions. First, in welding together the 
rural and urban congregations into a conscious sense of their inter-dependence. 
The principle of self-support in our urban churches had only succeeded in 
bringing about a self-sufficiency and self-centredness which has made them 
oblivious of their responsibility to their less-fortunate brethren in the village 
churches. Now, we link them together. The tendency to bifurcate the church 
and the mission resulted, again, in the feeling that the ‘church’ maintained and 
directed by Indian Christians settled in towns for the most part had no respon- 
sibility for the ‘mission’, supported and manned by foreign missionaries, with 
its interests in evangelism and rural areas. Now, we talk of ‘integrating’ church 
and mission. Second is the new importance we give to a teaching ministry. A 
goodly number of us Christians of the second and the third generation, in 
town and village, have forgotten why we are Christians at all. And today 
Christians in India need to be taught to realise that their doctrinal beliefs are 
living affirmations that vitally matter in the very circumstances of life as we 
confront them in a self-governing India—with all its privileges and possibili- 
ties, its demands and dangers. For this reason we have placed a high priority 
on theological education in India. Third, in this process of religious education 
we have come to discover that the family is the real unit of membership in the 
Church. Home ties are both real and strong in India, and one of the strongest 
factors that has gone to the making of family group-life has been religion. 
Whether in town or village surroundings the compelling witness of a Christian 
home arrests attention and exercises tremendous influence on the non-Christian 
neighbourhood in a way more far-reaching and effective than the testimony 
of the spoken word or the written speech. Fourth, the importance of corpor- 
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ate worship in a sense of organic unity of the fellowship of believers is one 
reason why in India we are steadily working to realise the unity of the Church. 
We recognise that the future of the Christian Church in India is in being the 
Church. 

IV. 

We turn now to consider the attitude of Renaissant Hinduism. Led by 
men of outstanding calibre, this movement stands for the revival of a Hindu- 
ism re-stated to accord with the spirit of the new age. They recognise that 
revoultionary changes have already been permitted in the every-day practice 
of Hindu religious life for which no justification is furnished by the tradi- 
tional dogmas of the Hindu faith. Characteristic of Hindu religious practice 
today is a new recognition of social and human values, a regard for the worth- 
fulness of the human personality which was altogether unknown to the sages 
of the days of the Upanishads and the law-makers of the period of Manu. In 
traditional Hinduism life in the abstract, life as a pervasive principle condi- 
tioning all world-existence, has been all along revered. The doctrine of ahimsa 
(non-injury to life in any form) was formulated because of this reverence for 
life. With its increasing contact with modern world-thought, however, Hindu 
India has come to admit that the manifestation of life in human persons 
possesses a value which it does not have in other forms of organic existence. 
In modern India, the effort of social reformers to remove caste distinctions, 
the disabilities imposed by traditional mores on women, and such inhuman 
practices as untouchability and segregation, is animated not altogether by 
political and economic motives: it is in large measure due to the new religious 
interpretation of man’s worthfulness in the scheme of life. 

In his recent Kamala lectures in the University of Calcutta, Dr. S. Ra- 
dhakrishnan pointed out that “the root cause of our distress is a false philosophy 
of life, with its misleading assumptions, beliefs and values. Religion is the 
discipline which touches the conscience, helps us struggle with evil, releases 
moral power and imparts courage in the enterprise of saving the world”. This 
is characteristic of renaissant Hinduism. It is no longer the individual in 
splendid isolation and conscious knowledge of oneness with ultimate reality 
that lends significance to the religious quest. A new ‘societarian’ concept of 
man has taken the place of the old individualism, human values are regarded 
as worth achieving only in the totality of the manifold relationships in which 
man finds himself, in that ‘holding-togetherness of human life’ (loka samgra- 
ha) which we would describe as ‘personal’. 

A second feature of renaissant Hinduism is the new regard for the value 
of things, the material facts of the universe, as contributing to the happiness 
and welfare of man in the here and now. This again is the result of the cul- 
tural invasion of the East by the West. The enthusiasm with which the new 
scientific interpretation of matter has been accepted by the Hindu intellectual, 
the ready receptiveness to the benefits of life gained by applied technology, and 
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the pervasive anxiety to generally raise the standards of economic conditions 
all over the country by careful planning, popular education and rural recon- 
struction, all indicate a strangely new temper. It may not be true that tradi- 
tional Hinduism has been always ‘otherworldly’, but it is certainly true today 
that renaissant Hinduism is unabashedly ‘this-worldly’. It maintains that man 
is justified in utilising the things of the world for his benefit and the good of 
his fellows. 

Equally new is the contention of renaissant Hinduism that man’s moral 
endeavour can help re-order world-life, that human decisions form a decisive 
factor in the making of history, that history has meaning not only in terms 
of the temporal and the transient, but also with reference to the eternal and 
the abiding. Perhaps no other Hindu of this generation has contributed so 
much as Gandhi towards establishing this truth as a working-principle in Hindu 
India. He summed it all up in one great call to action inspired by ‘sat-yagraha’. 
Literally that word means, ‘firm grasping hold of truth’. To Gandhi, truth 
did not merely imply a state of things as they really are, which gave one a 
sense of certitude; it stood rather for a condition of affairs as they really 
ought to be, which urged one to work in hope to attain it. Radhakrishnan 
means the same thing when he holds that man’s moral endeavor should be 
sustained by a religious ‘abbaya’, fearlessness, which is born of the assurance 
that right must eventually prevail over wrong. 

Renaissant Hinduism rightly understood is really the Christian way of 
life, the ethic of Christianity, which the Hindu has taken over almost in its 
entirety, tacked on to the Upanishadic (primarily monistic) view of life, with 
the traditional Hindu disregard of chronological and logical connections. It 
is the syncretistic outcome of the forced combination of the super-structure 
of Christian ethics torn out of its native dynamic, theological foundations and 
perilously transposed on the top of an alien, passive metaphysical theory fur- 
nished by the Hindu scriptures. This strange alliance cannot last. The one 
or the other must be re-stated. The modern Hindu would not admit, however, 
that the new ethic does not accord with the Vedantic affirmations regarding 
the nature of reality, the purpose of creation and the place of man in it. 

The Christian evangelist should courageously indicate the inadequacy 
of Upanishadic orthodoxy to furnish the living inspiration and the theological 
theory which modern India must needs possess if she is to remodel Hindu life 
and society on the pattern of Christ’s order of the Kingdom. In the fellowship 
of study, prayer and labour which a Christian ashram can provide, we should 
declare that the norm of all religions, Christianity and Hinduism included, 
is not the Vedanta but the Gospel. Because God was in Christ, all personal 
values have become meaningful and the value God Himself accords His crea- 
tion is declared to the insight of faith. The Carpenter of Nazareth has demon- 
strated the intrinsic worth of material things as means of grace. The Word 
was made flesh to the end that God’s redemptive work in human history may 
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eventually result in the coming of His Kingdom. We need to show that, but 
for this Gospel-corrective, the borrowed ethic of renaissant Hinduism would 
lead the Hindu intellectual, not to a renewed faith in the metaphysical ideal- 
ism of the Vedanta but to a secularistic humanism, a scientific materialism and 
a historical relativism. 


The future of the Christian opportunity in India tomorrow is challeng- 
ing and urgent, as never before. The changing circumstances of the times pro- 
vide the new occasion. The three types of present-day Hindu response to the 
new age set us the task. With courage and faith in the great commission we 
must rise and take hold of the opportunity, making the Gospel relevant and 
meaningful to Nationalistic, Orthdox and Renaissant Hinduism. 


Proposal for a Store-Front Larger 
Parish System 
By Don Benedict and George W. Webber 


The authors of this article, both seniors in the Seminary, have been con- 
cerned with the need to develop new techniques if the Protestant Church is to 
make its message meaningful to people in underprivileged areas. The following 
proposal was presented to the Home Missions Council of North America at its 
annual meeting and outlines one specific project which the authors are pre- 
pared to undertake if interdenominational funds are forthcoming. They wel- 


come suggestions or comments which might help to make the project more 
effective. 


a PROCEss of preparing for the ministry always involves the seminary 
student in a serious probing of the message and meaning of the Christian 
Gospel. For many of us today serious problems arise at the point where the 
studies of the seminary seem in such sharp contrast to the actual life of the 
church. We are particularly distressed as we see more clearly the class structure 
of our major denominations and discover that middle class Christianity is more 
middle class than Christian. While recognizing that individual churches are 
likely to reflect a particular social level, we feel that there is a real obligation 
to bring the Christian evangel as we understand it to all social groups, to the 
people of the blighted areas of New York City as well as to the residents of 
the new suburbs on Long Island, to the factory worker of Detroit as well as 
to the Puerto Rican or Chinese. 

More specifically, we feel a growing concern over the failure of the 
churches to meet the needs of people in congested city areas. With considerable 
justice the major denominations have been criticized for retracting to the 
suburbs when they began to find themselves surrounded by foreign elements or 
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slum areas. Many churches have felt their obligation and genius was to min- 
ister to a particular social group, and thus when their members have moved, 
they have moved with them. In any case, they have left the religious needs 
of the changing community to other hands, often enough with the result that 
these have gone unmet. When churches have attempted to remain in the 
area, they have very rarely been able to attract new neighbors into their fel- 
lowship. Traditional methods of church work just do not apply to underpri- 
vileged people, many of foreign birth, living in squalid city areas. For example, 
such people feel very much out of place in the massive stone structure of city 
churches. As a result of the nearly universal failure to bring lower class groups 
into the life of these big churches, the story of the dying church now falls 
in a familiar and rather definite pattern. The recent Brooklyn and Harlem 
surveys remind us that the process of death or withdrawal is continuing. 

Sometimes churches in these areas have followed an alternative plan. 
The church has remained in the area, but has altered its emphasis, becoming 
an institutional church, stressing social and recreational programs. A real need 
has often been met, but frequently at a rather high cost and usually at the 
expense of the religious needs of the people. The distinctive message of the 
Christian Gospel became secondary to social service considerations as the 
church more and more discovered that the normal worship pattern and the 
traditional religious approach had no meaning for the new kind of community. 

In effect the major denominations have cut themselves off from the labor- 
ing classes, from foreign-born and from Negroes in city areas. Too often only 
the Roman Catholic Church or a myriad of small sects have shouldered the 
enormous task of city work. Some fine work has been done by various Prot- 
estant Mission groups, to be sure, but they have merely scratched the surface. 
At a time when the laboring classes all over the world are moving into a posi- 
tion of power, it seems a grim tragedy that the Christian Church has not 
been able to make its voice heard among so great a segment of society. 

We are not sociologists or experienced observers of the political scene; 
but we do know that increasing numbers of seminary students cannot escape 
the sense of urgency which comes in a time of crisis and change. They will 
not be content to minister to middle class churches, but will demand oppor- 
tunities to work in the various areas which the church has deserted. To us 
it seems that a peculiar situation is developing; at present, denominations like 
the Congregational Christian are crying for ministers in all areas of their 
present out-reach, while the young men training for the ministry are increas- 
ingly dissatisfied with this out-reach and would push the church into new 
areas. It is a real opportunity for the church. Can it make a new effort to 
bring the Gospel to city areas, making use of the leadership now being trained 
in the seminaries? In the past there have been far too many examples of fine 
young ministers who have come to feel that labor unions are working more 
directly for Christian ends than the average church, and have been lost to the 
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ministry. The trend is bound to continue unless our churches find places for 
these men who have a clear call to serve the lower class city people. In the 
past few months we have been astonished at the eager response among Union 
Seminary students to such a proposal as we are suggesting. Real leadership is 
undoubtedly available for work in these areas. These men are convinced that 
the Gospel does have a relevance and they are anxious to remain within the 
church; but they surely will drift away unless the church offers them a real 
challenge. 

We realize that the kind of suggestions we are making involves a new 
departure for the church. It must ask itself if there is a real obligation to 
evangelize in city areas among working-class men and women. Traditionally, 
Protestants have argued that city populations are Roman Catholic. The Prot- 
estant Church could satisfy its obligation to the congested areas by establishing 
settlement houses. We believe this attitude is no longer justified. Not only 
are the religious needs of vast areas going entirely unmet, but even where 
the Roman Catholic Church is functioning, it utterly fails to touch much 
of the traditionally Catholic population. A recent study in East Harlem in- 
dicated a great deal of difference to Catholicism among Puerto Ricans and 
Italians, and even definite anti-clerical attitudes." Even more significant in 
many large cities like Detroit and Cleveland is the great new population made 
up of Southern whites and Negroes, traditionally Protestant in background, 
but who feel entirely lost in liberal churches. The success of the sects among 
these people only makes us feel more strongly the urgency of the need for a 
new approach by our denomination. 


Why are we so certain that a church such as the Congregational Christian 
can make a significant approach to these people? Recently we have visited some 
thirty store-front churches concentrated in Negro and Puerto Rican areas in 
East Harlem. There is no doubt that these people desperately want a faith, 
be it Christianity, Unionism, or Communism. Many are trying to find this 
faith in the various types of store-front church. We have been amazed at 
the vitality of their faith and the profound spirit of worship which we find. 
None of these churches has a full-time pastor. Leadership is utterly lacking 
through which these people may translate their faith into an instrument with 
which to attack the problems of daily living. We believe that the Christian 
faith which we profess has a real message for these people for it demands a 
concern not only with man’s relation to God, but also man’s relation to his 
fellow men. A church that will identify itself with these people and their frus- 
trating problems of city slum living, that will be actively concerned with 
housing and playgrounds and conditions of work, should find a tremendous 
response. It must seek to unite religion wtih all of life in a way that no church 
in the area has ever done. 





*Pathfinding Service, East Harlem Survey. 
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In making specific proposals for an approach to such areas as East Harlem, 
we believe first that the primary need is leadership rather than facilities. For 
example, it seems to be extremely difficult to bring these people into an impos- 
ing stone structure. They do not travel more than a block or two for social 
and economic needs. Their church must be with and among them, giving lead- 
ership above all, both in worship and in the immediate concerns and problems 
of daily living. 

In the second place, we suggest that men must be sent into these areas 
as home missionaries, on much the same basis as foreign missionaries. They 
will need a sense of support and fellowship from the denomination. Even if 
the store-front church proves successful, we cannot expect that it will be self- 
supporting. Only a truly missionary approach is practical, based on the faith 
that the Christian message must be made available to all levels of society. 

Finally our proposals are intended to indicate a general approach by which 
our major denominations may assume responsibility for the religious needs of 
city areas. We recognize the need for a great deal of exploration and experi- 
mentation and confess our own inadequate training for such pioneering work. 
However, we do begin with faith in this project and earnestness in the desire 
to prove that it will work. 

The following analysis is a preliminary attempt to outline a plan of 
action, based on a three-man unit operating over a period of three years. 


I. Area of Operation: 

A. A city area where the retreat of the Protestant church is in evidence, 
or in which there is no significant Protestant church life. 

B. A section in which there is a high degree of Protestant potential, in 
the sense of people who are Protestant in background, nominally 
Roman Catholic or utterly unchurched. 

C. An area in which family units predominate, such as the typical tene- 
ment blocks in New York City. 


Il. Facilities and Location: 


A. Rented store-front or similar suitable structure in the community, 
following the pattern of existing church groups. Considerable varia- 
tion is possible. Perhaps it could be hoped that eventually the people 
of the church would be in a position to purchase a Quonset hut to 
be placed on a vacant lot. In general, the stress will not be on 
elaborate facilities. Any structure should be in line with the pre- 
vailing economic and social level of the area. 

B. We suggest that three churches be organized in the beginning, lo- 
cated close to each other in a given area to be determined by Prot- 
estant comity. Equipment should include a worship center, chairs, 
etc. Sunday school facilities should include motion picture and slide 
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projectors, a record player and a public address system—these to be 

used in common by the three churches. 

C. Location depends on the community situation, but the side streets 
seem to be better than main thoroughfares. The out-reach of the 
store-front cannot be expected to extend more than a block or two 
each way. However the experience of the Block Organization Plan 
has indicated that one city block absorbs the full time of one social 
worker. 

D. It would be desirable to have the leadership living near the project, 

but this does not seem to be necessary. This should be left up to 

the individuals concerned. 


III. Leadership: 

A. Three full-time missionaries who would agree to undertake at least 
three years on the project. 

B. These men would work as a team, cooperating in the total parish pro- 
gram, in much the same manner as a rural larger parish. However, each 
man would have direct responsibility for the pastoral work of only 
one church. If experience warranted it, each man might establish a 
second store-front thus increasing the area covered by the parish. 

C. They would make every effort to identify themselves with their peo- 
ple, trying to make clear that the church is not only a worship center, 
but a focal point around which to attack life’s problems. 

D. These men will need to feel very definitely the fellowship of the 
church. Adequate provision for family security, education of chil- 
dren, etc., should be provided. Eventually a farm retreat would be 
a tremendous help, both for their own spiritual refreshment and for 
use in the parish program. 


IV. Program: 
A. Initial steps might begin with a rather simple approach to the 
children of the community, offering a recreational leadership, etc. 
B. Systematic calling on the people of the block, particularly on the 
, parents of the children already reached. 
C. Close cooperation with existing community agencies—settlements, 


, welfare agencies, courts, etc. 

; D. As soon as sufficient interest is developed a worship service would 

: be started. A Sunday school for the children may well be the prelim- 
inary step. Other services as indicated. 

: E. Various social agency types of activities will be undertaken, but the 


primary emphasis will be on religious life. A main function in this 
respect might be to act as referral group, making use of the com- 
munity resources while continuing to work with people from the 
Christian perspective. 


Sy 
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Visitation of jails and hospitals in the area which have had no Protes- 
tant attention. 

Active participation in all kinds of efforts for community improve- 
ment. The church can be a center around which the needs and con- 
cerns of the people can find expression. An important function 
would be to call the attention of the whole community to housing, 
educational, recreational needs, etc. Much can be done in cooperation 
with existing agencies, but more will be achieved if the people them- 
selves can become articulate. The church must not be afraid to par- 
ticipate in political pressure in order to bring about change. 
Facilities may be made available to other community groups such as 
labor unions, consumer cooperatives, etc. The church should attempt 
to stimulate as far as possible active participation of its members in 
political life. 

Other aspects of progress may develop—such things as outdoor preach- 
ing. Above all, the program must be fluid and adaptable. 


V. Budget: 


Of necessity one must face the fact that these churches may never 
become self-supporting, but should be able to carry a considerable 
share of the cost of rental and equipment as time goes on. We sug- 
gest that a record player and public address system be included in 
order to make possible outdoor preaching, etc. Rent will vary with 
the area but total cost per unit including utilities should be under 
$100 a month. The budget will need to be flexible, but with the em- 
phasis on encouraging the people to take as much responsibility as 
possible for furnishing and decorating the churches. 


VI. Conclusion: 


We feel very strongly that the success of such a project would serve 
to broaden and deepen the religious life of the whole denomination. 
The ministers of these store-front churches would be in a position to 
interpret the needs and conditions of their people to the middle class 
churches. Representatives of these newly established churches should 
be present at denominational councils and serve on various commit- 
tees dealing with the life of the church. 

Before the denomination undertakes this kind of an approach it must 
recognize that preconceived ideas as to methods, program, and results 
may be entirely inadequate. A church in these areas will be a militant, 
aggressive organization, unafraid to fight for justice on economic and 
social levels. To many of our churches such a departure from the 
traditional pattern may seem strange to the Christian faith. While 
recognizing our responsibility to the denomination, we would not 
wish to undertake this work unless there were a willingness to permit 
real freedom of social action. 
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A Survey of Recent Theological Literature 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
By John C. Bennett 


2 ARE very few books to recommend dealing directly with Christian 
Ethics since the last survey of literature in this field. On the other hand 
there are, as always, innumerable books about the problems to which we seek 
to relate Christian Ethics. First I shall deal with the books that are in the 
field of Christian Ethics and then I shall make a few suggestions about books 
in areas within which we face great ethical problems. 


I. 

Eduard Heimann, Freedom and Order (Scribners, 1947. $3.00) is one 
of the wisest books that we have had in recent years. It illuminates many 
contemporary problems from a distinctively Christian point of view, especially 
the problems raised by the controversy over planning versus free enterprise. 
It also throws a good deal of light on international problems, especially those 
related to the situation in Germany and to the relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. The author is a distinguished social scientist who 
is now, in his spare time, a student at Union Seminary. 


Joseph Fletcher (Editor), Christianity and Property (Westminster Press, 
1947. $2.50). This is a symposium by a group of Episcopal scholars and Paul 
Lehmann on the history of Christian ideas about property. It includes several 
chapters that deal with the contemporary problem constructively. It covers 
much the same ground as the great book edited by Bishop Gore: Property: 
Its Rights and Duties, and its chief advantage over that book is that it is in 
print. It is competent and comprehensive and I strongly recommend it. 

Robert E. Fitch, Preface to Ethical Living (Association Press, 1947. 
$1.25). This is one of the series of Haddam House books published for young 
people but extremely useful for their elders. It is very brief and is really a 
preface, but it is written with such vividness and vigor that it will help those 
who are beyond the preface stage to see some things more clearly than ever 
before. The author on other occasions often acknowledges a special debt to 
both Reinhold Niebuhr and John Dewey. He represents a fresh approach 
that grows out of his loyalty to both the Christian tradition and contemporary 
empirical methodology. 

W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, The Kingship of Christ (Harper, 1948. $1.75). I 
strongly recommend this book to any one who wants to know what the ethical 
effect of a Barthian type of theology can be in Europe today. The author 
shows how Barth has changed and how his theology today has become a fight- 
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ing creed for those who seek renewal of the Church and the transformation 
of society because of Christ’s Lordship over all the powers of the world. 

Alexander Miller, The Christian Significance of Karl Marx (Macmillan, 
1947. $1.75). This is a good summary of Marx’s own teaching. The author 
is sympathetic both to Marx and to the revival of Reformation theology. He 
does not help much with the problems created by Russian power in the world 
but he assumes that to understand that we still must understand Marx. 

The Interseminary Series (five volumes; $6.00 for the set) published by 
Harpers and now known to most readers of this journal is a mine of material 
that is important for Christian Ethics. This is especially true of the first 
volume, The Challenge of our Culture, which contains as good diagnoses of 
our American culture from a Christian perspective as one can find anywhere. 
But I hesitate to mention one volume since all are so valuable. 

For over two years the Federal Council of Churches through a committee, 
of which Dr. Coffin is the Chairman and Dr. Ernest Johnson the secretary, 
has been engaged in a study of Christianity and the Economic Order. The 
results of the study have been published in Information Service, the organ of 
the Department of Research and Education of the Federal Council. So far 
nine studies have been published and there will be several more. Here in 
compact form one can find both ethical analyses and factual data that should 
be most helpful to the minister. Incidentally, I suggest that any one who 
wants to have a convenient source of facts and documentary materials that 
are important for a great variety of current problems will find it helpful to 
build up a file of Information Service (297 Fourth Ave., $2.50 a year). 


Il. 


I shall now turn to books that deal with the problems to which we seek 
to relate Christian Ethics. One book that may have a profound effect upon 
the way in which the Church presents its teaching about the ethics of sex is 
the Kinsey report, published under the title, Sexual Behaviour in the Human 
Male (W. B. Saunders Co., 1948). This book shows that actual behaviour 
even where Christian influences are strong is so different from what it is sup- 
posed to be that the Church should take it seriously as an indication of where 
we are. After our religious leaders get over the first shock it would be well 
for them to think through their approach to this subject in a fresh way. The 
approach by way of legalistic tabus is not only bad from an ethical standpoint; 
it no longer works. Perhaps the ground is cleared for an approach that is based 
upon the fact that sexual relations are personal relations and that the same 
standards of loyalty and integrity and of respect for the dignity of persons 
that apply to other personal relations apply also to them. This report shows 
that family loyalty is still a very strong factor in sexual behavior and there- 
fore that it is something with which the Church can still make connections in 
its teaching and something which it can strengthen and surround with meaning. 
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H. H. Long and Charles S. Johnson, in People vs. Property? (Fiske 
Universty Press), provide the factual material that is important for either 
convictions or action concerning restrictive covenants in housing which dis- 
criminate against Negroes and other minority racial groups. This goes along 
with the remarkable report of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights 
that is published under the title To Secure These Rights (Simon and Shuster, 
1947). 


The various publications of the Commission on Freedom of the Press, 
especially its summarizing report, A Free and Responsible Press (University 
of Chicago Press, 1947) and Professor Hocking’s Freedom of the Press: A 
Framework of Principle (University of Chicago Press, 1947) are important 
for all of our discussions about the relation between the claim of freedom and 
the claim of order, between freedom for error and responsibility to truth. 
Many of the same problems reappear in the discussion of religious liberty. 


* 


I am going to run the risk of recommending some books about Russia. 
I think that every one should read at least one specimen of three kinds of 
books about Russia: (a) books that explain sympathetically the theory that 
lies behind Russian policy, (b) books that deal with Russia as a human fact, 
and (c) books that show the nature of the Communist dealing with political 
opponents both in Russia and in countries that are under Russian power. Under 
(a) I suggest either E. H. Carr’s The Soviet Impact on the Western World 
(Macmillan, 1947, $1.75) or John Somervil’s Soviet Philosophy (Philosophical 
Library, 1946), with some preference for the former. Under (b) I suggest 
Lauterbach, These Are the Russians (Harpers, 1944) or John Fischer, Why 
They Behave Like Russians (Harpers, 1947. $2.75). Under (c) I suggest 
Kravchenko, I Chose Freedom (Scribners, 1946. $3.50) or Dallin and Nico- 
laevsky, Forced Labor in the Soviet Union (Yale University Press, 1947. 
$3.50). The important thing to bear in mind is that each of the facets of 
the problem that those three kinds of books illumine is essential but that there 
is a strong temptation in the present situation to concentrate on only one of 
them, especially the last. 


In addition I suggest two other books. One is Paul B. Anderson’s People, 
Church and State in Modern Russia (Macmillan, 1944. $2.50). This is still 
the most useful book about the Church situation in Russia. The other is 
I Want to Be Like Stalin (Translated by Counts and Lodge; John Day, 1947). 
This is highly significant since it is the translation of an official pedagogical 
work and indicates the kind of ideal that is encouraged by the schools of 
Russia. The impression that this makes is mixed. It is characterized by a very 
strong nationalism but it is provincial rather than imperialistic. One would 
think that Russia was the world. It encourages a foolish adulation of Stalin 
but he is portrayed as a kind of George Washington and hence a guardian of 
the patriotic and the constructive virtues. The traits of character that are 
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encouraged are those of perseverance, loyalty, honesty and kindness. Russian 
youth are surely trained to be builders rather than destroyers if this book is 
any index. 


The Seminary 
QUADRANGLE NEWS 


A RECEPTION in honor of the faculty and students of St. Vladimir’s Rus- 

sian Orthodox Seminary was held in the Social Room on December 17th. 
At that time, announcement was made by the Right Reverend John, Bishop 
of Brooklyn, of plans for the first Russian Orthodox Academy in America to 
train Russian Orthodox priests at the university level. 


To augment the present faculty of St. Vladimir’s Seminary, and raise the 
standards of the Seminary to university levels, top-ranking Russian theological 
scholars will be brought from Europe, including the Very Reverend George 
Florovsky, of the Orthodox Theological Academy in Paris and member of the 
Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches, Prof. E. V. Spec- 
torsky, former President of Kiev University, and Professor N. S. Arseniev, 
formerly of Warsaw University. Plans for close academic cooperation between 
St. Vladimir’s Russian Orthodox Academy, Union Theological Seminary 
and Columbia University were announced by Prof. G. P. Fedotov of Union 
Seminary, with the intention of establishing the Academy as “one of the 
specialized schools” of Columbia University. 

Others present at the reception were: Prof. Boris A. Bakhmeteff of Colum- 
bia University, and former Russian Ambassador of the Kerensky Govern- 
ment to the United States; Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, Associate General Secre- 
tary of the World Council of Churches; Dean Harry Carman, representing 
Columbia University; and Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, who presided. 

Dr. Leiper, writing in the January 5, 1948 issue of Christianity and Crisis, 
has pointed to the significance of this announcement as follows: “It is the 
first thing of its kind in the world. It represents the cooperation of three 
Seminaries, one Anglican, one Protestant, the other Eastern Orthodox together 
with a great non-sectarian University of Anglican origin. . . . There are a 
number of Eastern Orthodox Churches in America—for example the Greek, 
Yugo-Slav, Bulgarian, and Roumanian, etc.—and several of these are involved 
at least to some extent in this undertaking. Thus is seen for the first time 
theological education being cooperatively offered to future priests of these 
various American branches of the Orthodox Communions. It is not so offered 
anywhere else in the world. This venture here may well lead toward the de- 
velopment of one American church embracing all the Eastern communions. . . . 
The founding of the Academy of St. Vladimir may well be regarded as mark- 
ing the end of a kind of Western provincialism which has seen nothing strange 
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in the fact that supposedly educated Christian leaders of modern Protestant 
type could be sent forth from their seminaries without the faintest notion as 
to the heritage, the liturgy, the faith or the practices of one hundred and fifty 
million of their fellow Christians! ... Those who have been privileged to pass 
from ignorance or prejudice to brotherly mutuality in this wider fellowship 
would not sacrifice it for any gift: it is the stuff of which God is compound- 
ing what Dr. Theodore Wedel has so well called “The Coming Great Church’ .” 


% % *% % 


The Theological Forum, which was so successful last year, met this year 
on December 4th with the theme, “The Theological Basis of Social Action.” 
Questions from students which had been received earlier were used for discus- 
sion, in addition to questions which were received from the floor. Members of 
the panel were Professor Bennett and Professor Roberts from the faculty, 
Professor Paul Lehmann of Princeton Theological Seminary, and Professor 
Joseph Fletcher of Episcopal Theological Seminary, Cambridge, with Professor 


Casteel serving as chairman. 
+ ce * oh 


The traditional Candlelight Carol Service conducted by Dr. Hugh Porter 
marked the beginning of the Christmas season at the Seminary. To accommo- 
date the increasing attendance, two identical services were given this year. 
On the following evening a special Christmas dinner was served in the beau- 
tifully decorated Refectory while carols were sung. A program in the Social 
Hall followed the dinner which included carol singing, brief skits by each class, 
the singing of Christmas carols in native tongue by foreign students, and a 
humorous short story by Professor Cyril Richardson. The climax of the even- 
ing was a two act play depicting life in a monastery, by faculty and student- 
body members under the direction of Mrs. Van Dusen. 


a * cm % 


Dr. Bayard Dodge, President of the American University of Beirut and 
one of the most distinguished alumni of Union Seminary, spoke to the Sem- 
inary community on “Conflicts and Opportunities in the Near East,” on 
January 14th. 


% ao om te 


The School of Sacred Music, under the direction of Dr. Porter, sang 
Handel’s Messiah in the James Memorial Chapel on the evening of January 20th. 


* * a + 
In addition to the annual budget of the Seminary Chest Fund, members 
of the Seminary community have been active through its World Relief Com- 


mission of the Social Action Committee. Contributions through CARE have 
been made each week, ranging from $50 to $100, and seventeen boxes of 
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clothing and twenty-one boxes of books have been shipped to Europe. Efforts 
are being made to follow these gifts with personal friendship through an ex- 
change of letters. 
roa % % * 
Dr. Van Dusen was in Geneva during the latter part of January for a 
meeting of the Administrative Committee of the World Council of Churches. 


* * oy % 


Dr. Niebuhr spoke in London at the Westminster Conference of the 
Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland in December. 


% * * * 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was given to Professor John 
McNeill last fall by Queens University of Kingston, Ontario. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


A most enthusiastic meeting of the Union-Auburn Alumni Association 
of Southern California held on January 20, 1948 at Occidental College in Los 
Angeles was reported by Arthur Osborn Pritchard ’03, the Secretary of this 
association. Fifty alumni of Union and Auburn and their wives gathered to 
greet Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin as the guest of honor. The group attended 
the meeting of Occidental College students at which Dr. Coffin spoke on con- 
ditions in the Far East. Hubert C. Noble, ’31, Chaplain of Occidental College, 
who is President of the Alumni Association of Southern California, presided 
at the alumni luncheon in the Student Union, at which Dr. Coffin spoke of 
the work of the Seminary at the present time. At the luncheon meeting 
Graham Chambers Hunter ’09, paid a tribute to the late Bishop William Ber- 
trand Stevens ’11, who for several years was the President of this alumni group 
on the west coast. A tribute was also paid to Walter Brown Murray °93 of 
Pasadena, until his recent death the oldest member of the Association. 


coe * co % 


Cornelius Richard Loew °41 reports that a number of our alumni gathered 
for luncheon in Lane Hall at the University of Michigan on January 21, 1948, 
at the time-of the annual meeting of the Michigan State Pastor’s Conference. 


% te % % 





ROBERT ERNEST HUME ’04 





One of the most loyal alumni of Union Seminary, and for twenty-nine 
years a distinguished member of its faculty, Professor Robert Ernest Hume 
died at his home in New York City on January 4, 1948 at the age of seventy. 
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A memorial service was conducted in the James Memorial Chapel at the 
Seminary by Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, Professor Daniel J. Fleming, and Presi- 
dent Henry P. Van Dusen on the afternoon of January 6th. 

Born in Ahmednagar, India, where his father and mother, Dr. Robert 
Allen Hume and Mrs. Abbie Lyon Burgess Hume, were missionaries, he spent 
a number of years in the country of his birth, serving as a professor in the 
Ahmednagar Theological Seminary for two years and engaged in editorial work 
in Bombay for five years. In 1914 he returned to the United States to become 
Marcellus Hartley Professor of Philosophy and History of Religion and Mis- 
sions at Union Seminary, holding this chair until his retirement in 1943. 
Educated at Yale University, where he received his B.A. degree in 1898, the 
M.A. degree in 1900, and the Ph. D. degree in 1901, he entered Union Sem- 
inary in 1901 and received his B.D. degree in 1904. Dr. Hume was a member 
of the American Oriental Society, and the American Theological Society of 
which he was President in 1938. His book “The World’s Living Religions” 
published in 1942, was printed in twenty-nine editions and was translated in- 
to Spanish. He was a frequent contributor to journals in America and abroad, 
and was internationally known as an authority on the world’s religions. In 
1932 the University of Strasbourg gave Dr. Hume an honorary doctorate 
in recognition of his translation of philosophical and theological documents. 


1891 

Dwight Levi Parsons died on January 19, 1948 at the home of his son 
in Leavenworth, Washington, where he had been visiting for some months. 
Funeral services were held in the Shrewsbury Presbyterian Church at Shrews- 
bury, N.J., of which he had been the pastor from 1907 until his retirement 
in 1925. After studying at the Law School of New York University, he at- 
tended Union College, Union Theological Seminary and McCormick Seminary. 
Before accepting the call to the church at Shrewsbury, he held pastorates at 
Dolgeville, N.Y., LaCrosse, Wis., State Center, Ia., and Scottsville, N.Y. For 
twenty years he served as the stated clerk of Monmouth Presbytery, N.J. 


1897 
Frank Robert Shepard died at Asheville, N.C., on November 9, 1947. 


1898 
Detlef Heinrich Schroeder, who retired as assistant librarian of the Sem- 
inary in 1937, after thirty-six years of service, died at his home in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., on January 9, 1948. He was born at Hohenfelde, near Kiel, Germany 
in 1867. 
1903 
William Henry Gleysteen died at his home in Jenkintown, Pa., on January 
17, 1948, at the age of seventy-one. Born in Alton, Iowa, he was educated 
at Grinnell College and the University of Michigan before entering the Sem- 
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inary. .During forty years of service in China, he worked with the Presby- 
terian Mission in Peiping, and was secretary of the Union Institute which 
later became Yenching University. At the-outbreak of the second World War 
he was interned for a time by the Japanese in Wei Shien Camp in China. 
Harry Leroy Taylor has been professor of philosophy at Stetson University 
in DeLand, Florida, since 1930. After serving as rector of St. Barnabas Church 
for almost twenty-five years, he retired from the active ministry in 1943. 


1907 

William Lambert Darby, who has been in charge of the National Capitol 
District of the American Bible Society for the past seven years, will celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination in March. 

William Sinclair, pastor of the Union Church in Lincoln, N.H., and the 
Baptist Church at North Woodstock, died at his home in Lincoln on Novem- 
ber 22, 1947. Born in Wick, Scotland in 1874, he studied at Princeton Uni- 
versity and Hartford Theological Seminary before entering Union. He served 
as pastor of the Reformed Church at Colombo, Ceylon for four years, and 
later in churches in New York, Connecticut and New Hampshire. 


1910 
Mihbran Gurunlu Garabedian died at Calgary, Alberta, Canada on June 
30, 1947. Born in Gemerek, Turkey in 1878, he studied at Anatolia College 
and the International College at Springfield, Mass., before coming to the Sem- 
inary. He served as pastor of a number of Presbyterian churches in Canada, 
his last charge being at Calgary, Alberta, where he had served for six years. 


1913 
Philip Smead Bird was honored in January by the membership of the 
Church of the Covenant in Cleveland, Ohio, when the twentieth anniversary 
of his ministry at this church was celebrated. 


Lyman Richard Hartley has recently resigned his pastorate at the Fort 
George Presbyterian Church in New York City, to accept a full-time. post 
as Chaplain of the Presbyterian Hospital at the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center. He organized the Fort George Church in 1918, and has been its only 
minister. During the past thirty years he received 2,678 persons into the 
membership of the church. 

1915 

Stanley Cummings, who has been the minister of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church in Bennington, Vt., for the past twenty-two years, has resigned 
to accept a call to the pastorate of the Congregational Church in Wilmington, 
Mass. 

1917 

Frank Lemuel Gosnell, who recently resigned the pastorate of the Second 

Presbyterian Church in Auburn, N.Y., where he had served for twenty-six 
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years, was installed as the minister of the First Presbyterian and United Chris- 
tian Churches in Carthage, N.Y. on January 4, 1948. 

Robert Wright Sturges died on October 26, 1947 at his home in Santa 
Monica, Calif. Educated at Pomona College, the University of California, 
and Union Seminary, he had spent his entire life teaching in the public schools 
of California. His last post was that of director of attendance and child guid- 
ance in the Santa Monica city schools. 


1920 
Carl Michael Sangree is serving as vice-president and American represen- 
tative of Le College Cevenol in France. His duties in this position require 
him to spend half his time in France and half in America. Edouard J]. E. Theis 
24 and Andre Pascal Trocme ’28 are also associated with the work of this 
school, the former as the president of its trustees, the latter as its director. 


1921 
Kazuo Kitoku is an examiner in the civil censorship station in Osaka, 
Japan. His present address is c/o Mr. Hayashi, 1175 Urmatsu, Ryugo-Cho, 
Nakagawachigun, Osaka-fu, Japan. 
1922 
Walter Elmer Sikes, a member of the faculty of the University of Denver, 
represented Union Seminary at the inauguration of President Edward Ran- 
dolph Barrett at the Iliff School of Theology in Denver, Col., on February 
12, 1948. 
1923 
Tadao Hara is now pastor of the Church at Ayabe, Japan, in the vicinity 
of Kyoto. Until recently he had been the pastor of the Church at Amagasaki, 
near Osaka. He reports that his wife died in July 1944, a victim of war hard- 
ships. His address is Shimmachi, Ayabe Cho, Kyoto-Fu, Japan. 
Tadayoshi Yamamoto is still serving as pastor of the Fujimioka Kyokai 
Congregational Church at Tokyo, where he began his work in 1934. 


1925 
Richard Jiro Kikkawa retired from the ministry in 1942, and has since 
been engaged in business in the Gumma Prefecture in Japan. 


1926 
Arthur Prichard Moor is serving this year as the director of the School 
of Fine Arts at Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 


1927 
Paul Burroughes Clark is acting pastor of the Madison Avenue Baptist 
Church in Covington, Ky. 
Stephen Hole Fritchman has recently accepted a call to the First Unitarian 
Church in Los Angeles, Calif. 
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1928 
Ko Sugimori Kiamura is continuing her work as a teacher at the Woman’s 
Christian College at Tokyo, Japan. 
1929 
Shintaro Imai is the director of the Home School for Boys in Tokyo, 
Japan. 
1930 
Altman Swibart has resigned the pastorate of Redeemer Lutheran Church 
in Scarsdale, N. Y. to become professor of religion at Carthage College, Car- 
thage, Ill. 
1931 
Samuel Edward Young, after serving for the past twelve years as min- 
ister of the First Presbyterian Church in East Aurora, N.Y., has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the First Presbyterian Church in Troy, N.Y. 


1932 

Lucien Harper Kerns has accepted a call as assistant pastor of the West 
Presbyterian Church in Binghamton, New York. He was formerly pastor at 
North Presbyterian Church in Binghamton. 

Alden Smith Mosshammer was installed as the minister of Faith Congre- 
gational Church in Springfield, Mass. on January 8, 1948 by the Hampden 
Association of Congregational-Christian Churches. President Van Dusen 
preached the installation sermon. 

1933 

George William Goth, minister of the Westmount Park United Church 
in Montreal, Canada, recently accepted a call to the Metropoltian Church in 
London, Ontario. He will assume his new charge in July 1948. 


1934 
Ira Donald Black has been appointed assistant director of the Board of 
Home Missions of the Congregational Church in New York City. For the 
past four years he had been minister-at-large for Congregational Churches 
in Ohio. 
Colbert Hubert Pearson assumed his new duties as pastor of the Berean 
Baptist Church in Washington, D.C. on January 1, 1948. 


1936 

Frances Cassard Dodge was appointed Music Director for the 8th Army 
in Japan and left for her new post at Tokyo last December. 

James Clapp Flint has recently returned from a year of service in Ger- 
many under the Church World Service, and is now working for this organ- 
ization in this country. 

James Lowell Harris resigned as assistant minister of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Glen Falls, N.Y., to become the associate pastor at the First 
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Presbyterian Church in Syracuse, N.Y., where Harry Bertrand Taylor °36 
is the minister. 

William Henry McConaghy has been appointed Director of the Institute 
of Racial and Cultural Relations under the auspices of the Interboard Com- 
mission on National Missions and Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church. He began his new work on February first at his office in Philadelphia, 
Pa. For the past seven years he was the minister of the Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church at Albany, N.Y. 

1937 

Clarence Everett Robinson has resigned as organist and choir director 

of the First Presbyterian Church in Bloomfield, N.J., where he had served for 


ten years. 
Ichiro Tonegawa died on November 30, 1947 at Tokyo, Japan. 


1938 
Hugh Bousman has been appointed Secretary of Promotions, United Ad- 
vance Campaign, and Secretary of Literature Production under the United 
Evangelical Church of the Philippines. He served from 1938 to 1946 as 
pastor of the Ellinwood-Malate Church in Manila. 


1939 

Stephen Trowbridge Crary, who has served as Chaplain at the University 
of Rochester for the past three years, expects to do graduate study at Yale 
next year in the field of the philosophy of religion. 

Wilson Q. Welch, Jr. deserves the gratitude of the Seminary and his 
classmates for the excellent 1947 “Parson’s Post” which he has edited and re- 
cently published. He, Lyman Van L. Cady and Lee Osborne Scott ’40 are con- 
tinuing their valuable work at Fisk University in Nashville, Tenn. 


1940 

Ralph Theodore Haas, minister of the Hickory Street Presbyterian Church 
in Scranton, Pa., has been called to the pastorate of the Crescent Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church in Plainfield, N.J. 

Walton Denson Moffitt resigned as minister of the Old Steeple Church 
in Aquebogue, Long Island on January Ist to accept a call to Emmanuel 
Congregational Church in Watertown, N.Y. 

Frank Ross Mouer began his new duties as pastor of the Presbyterian 
Community Church in Pleasanton, Calif., last December. 

Genio Scaringi, rector of Christ Church in Providence, R.I., has been 
appointed Director of the Department of Christian Social Relations of the 
Diocese of Rhode Island. 

1941 
Charles Leonard Copenhaver, Jr., who has been the minister of the Con- 
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gregational Church in Plainfield, N.J., for the past five years has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the Congregational Church in Glen Ridge, N.J. 

Richard Paul Freed has accepted a call to become the minister of the Col- 
lege Hili Presbyterian Church in Easton, Pa. He has been the assistant min- 
ister of the Brick Presbyterian Church in New York City since 1943. 

James William May has been appointed assistant professor of Church 
Administration and director of Field Work at the Emory University School 
of Theology in Atlanta, Ga. Prior to two years of service as an Army Chap- 
lain, he was pastor of the Turn-of-River Union Church in Stamford, Ct. 

Alden Totten Smith, formerly pastor of the Union Methodist Church in 
Paterson, N.J., has been appointed minister of the Methodist Church at Little 
Falls, N.J. 

Kenneth Elihu. Wade, who resigned his pastorate in North Bennington, 
Vit., last July, has been appointed director of student work for the Congre- 
gational Conference of Minnesota. He will serve as the director of the Pilgrim 
Foundation at the University of Minnesota. 


1942 

Nobuyuki Tajima is teaching at Aoyama Gakuim and working in the Re- 
ligious Research Section of the Civil-Information-Education Department at 
General MacArthur’s Headquarters in Tokyo. He reports that the Section- 
chief is William Parsons Woodard ’21 and that Masuko Otake ’41 is also asso- 
ciated in this work. 

1943 

Paul Lincoln Meacham pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Carmi, 
Ill., has accepted an appointment as Religious Book Editor of the Westminster 
Press in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Richard Leigh Snyder has resigned the pastorate of the First Congrega- 
tional Church at Gray, Me., to accept a call as minister of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Milford, N.J. Wallace Winchell ’44 was pastor at the 
Milford Church until last September. 


1944 
Dwight Edgar Faust recently resigned as the assistant minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Binghamton, N.Y., a post he had held for the 
past three years. 
William Young was recently appointed an instructor in Philosophy at 
Butler University in Indianapolis, Ind. 


1945 
James Winchester Hyde, formerly rector of St. Peter’s Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in Delaware, Ohio, is now an assistant minister at St. James Church 
in New York City. 
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Edward Lief Nestingen will become the director of the student YMCA 
at Washington University in St. Louis on March 31st. He and his wife, 
Kathryn Cole Nestingen 43 have been the directors of the Christian Associa- 
tion at the College of the City of New York. 


1946 

Edith Helen Wolfe, who recently returned from a year spent in Wales, 
has accepted a call as the pastor of the Congregational Church in East 
Canaan, Ct. 

1947 

Robert H. Bonthius has been assistant professor of Religion at the College 
of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio, since last September. 

Glenn Calvin Routt has accepted an appointment as a visiting professor 
in the department of Christian Doctrine at Brite College of the Bible of Texas 
Christian University in Fort Worth, Texas. 

Thomas Carleton Weaver, who has been the organist and choir director 
of the First Baptist Church in Mt. Vernon, N.Y. since 1941, has left for Syria 
where he is to be 2 member of the faculty of Alleppo Junior College under 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 


REPORT FROM THE CLASS OF °40 


“VW HAT ENCOURAGING and discouraging signs for the future of the Church 
do you find in your work, especially as related to the present political 
and economic situation?” Recently this question was put to the members of 
the class of 1940 of this seminary; the answers received might both enlighten 
the fledgling minister here, and inspire to agreement or dissent the seasoned 
veteran in the field. Only a few of the most interesting and most typical 
reactions can here be included. 

There are, in the first place, some candid remarks on the status of the 
local and rural parish today. 


The amount of tragedy seen in such work is terrific, (a Kentucky 
rural community) and the difficulties in getting public support for 
the program are many and ofiten discouraging. Politics plays a big 
part in education and other social institutions, and drastic changes in 
the State Constitution are necessary to get at the roots of the prob- 
lem . . . so much that is derogatory has been written about this re- 
gion, and the complexity of the problems rules out sweeping state- 
ments. But a state welfare official said recently that one of the 
greatest causes of juvenile delinquency is the opposition of the 
churches to recreation. They, on the other hand, say a good deal 
about liquor, but are too little concerned with the causes of 


poverty.... 
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And from a small parish in New Hampshire: 


The local parish does discourage me in a number of ways, how- 
ever. And it is the more disheartening because the picture is not all 
black. Our people are devoted, on their own terms, to the Church 
and think of themselves as Christians. Their understanding of that, 
however, is much more in terms of attending meetings and “work- 
ing” for the Church than in feeling themselves part of a real family, 
or in feeling that it is any part of their duty to worship God as a 
family. Attendance at services, particularly in summer, is abomin- 
able. . . . Do what I may to enlighten, inform, or jar them, they con- 
tinue for the most part to think of the Church as a local club whose 
most serious and inward purpose is to elevate the morals and con- 
tribute to the amusement of its members. This sounds very cynical, 
but it is my present feeling and I don’t know what to do about it 
except to keep on praying and preaching for conversion. 


Here is an interesting comment on both the peculiar problem and the special 

vitality of a predominantly labor church: 
My first task was to undo the harm of a Moody man who tried to 
take the church from under the denomination and make it a “gospel” 
hall. I think we are now somewhere between a gloomy, cynical 
pessimism and an unwarranted and confident optimism. Social sin 
was an unknown factor; individual sin all. Hence drunkenness, ex- 
cesses sexually, shop life during the week, were almost totally divorced 
in their thinking from Sunday religion. . . . I am keenly grateful 
(however) for the perception that these people have for justice and 
mercy in their unions and work. Again, they are tuned beautifully 
to living together, all races and nationalities. . . 


The second general strain that one is tempted to trace throughout these 
answers is one of discouragement, in both its religious and its social forms. 
Since the question originally asked for causes of discouragement, this mood 
seems to have a more dominant role than it may in fact warrant. 


There are several perceptive remarks about the Church’s relation to the 
specifically social causes for alarm today. 


The current anti-labor, anti-liberal swing is similar to that after the 
first war, and would not worry me were not the rivalry between the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. so dangerous. In that regard the minister can 
only preach the brotherhood of man as clearly as he can and at the 
same time continue to be heard. Protestantism gives the laity as 
much authority as the clergy; and the laity exercise their right not 
to hear what they strongly disagree with. . . . If our civilization falls, 
as is quite possible, I think she (the Church) will survive that, but 
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the form and place of that survival will depend on many things: the 
fortunes of war . . . economic situations . . . the stand taken by the 
Church on political and economic questions . . . what we accom- 
plish or fail to accomplish in preaching and living the Gospel today. 


And from China; 


We in western Szechuan have to date been untouched by the civil 
war. It is universally regarded as lamentable but no one feels moved 
to do much about it. The young people I know best, like the pastor 
at the church, wish China would have a government neither Com- 
munist nor Kuo Min Tang. . . . He continually exerts what pres- 
sure he can from the pulpit and lecture floor to get his young com- 
patriots to take their responsibility. Indifference to politics is very 
widespread. 


From an alumnus in student work comes this incisive summary of social 
signs of the times: “systematic destruction of many of the social gains of New 
Deal years . . . rapid secularization of all schools and government interven- 
tion at critical points in higher education . . . wave of red-baiting against all 
independent thinking and action . . . persistent opportunism and power-con- 
scious tactics of Communist Party and sympathizers in labor and ‘liberal’ or- 
ganizations . . . continued persecution of Jews . . . mass production in our 
colleges and universities . . . increased economic isolationism of U.S. govern- 
ment policies.” 

The same writer turns to the specifically religious causes for alarm, and 
cites “statistical obsession of our larger denominations . . . placid message of 
the liberal pulpits, coupled with a general lack of theological and ethical dis- 
cipline in the congregations . . . rising power of Roman Catholicism.” 


This is underscored by another writer. 
Christian thought is boiled down to a savory “pap” which congre- 
gations can swallow easily and digest without too much trouble. 
Over all there hangs the fear of emphasising anything that might not 
bear the scientific scrutiny of the University educators. 


From a central Missouri parish the problem is nicely summarized: 

On the whole the signs are discouraging. . . . There are practically 
no signs of any progressive sentiment in this area. The result is that 
the churches are filled with dry rot. Every problem of my church 
is first a community problem: stinginess, poor education, lowering 
cultural and moral standards, irresponsibility for community life. 
The question is, How can you get the Gospel leaven inserted into a 
cold loaf? My constant temptation is to scold and berate the people, 
but when it gets too strong I read a sermon of Phillips Brooks, usually 
the great one on the Priority of God. 
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There is no desire, in spite of the candidly admitted perils, to deny the 
real elements of encouragement at every level of church work. One teacher 
writes: 

A growing number of students are showing signs of an awakening 

desire to dig deeper into the theological field. Many are discontent 

with the too-easy liberalism of their denominational pulpits and are 
seeking some sources of guidance in the area of historic Christian 
thought. Some of these are veterans, but by and large that group is 
either disillusioned or very busy packing away educational data. 
There’s always hope in relation to the Kingdom venture, which is still 
one of its great holds on me. 


A number of general areas of encouragement, in the eyes of another writer, 
are enumerated: 


(1) the Ecumenical Institute and other signs of a growing global 
consciousness of Christians; 


(2) increasing stature of Union as a world center for graduate 
study in theology; 


(3) beginning of an indigenous American radicalism of some pro- 
portions—Americans for Democratic Action; 

(4) increased realization, even among religiously illiterate intellectu- 
als, of the theological dimensions of life; 

(5) Lilienthal’s appointment; 

(6) expressed conviction of numbers of my midwest countrymen 
that the recent floods are not “acts of God” so much as failure 
to have a Missouri Valley Authority; 


(7) increasing concern for theological presuppositions to Christian 
action among younger church leaders. 


How these encouraging points are to be extended and how the discour- 
agements are to be softened has only been answered obliquely by these writers, 
but we are left with no doubt that the task is candidly and clearly seen. A 
delightful, yet not unserious word of advice might well summarize and con- 
clude these random notes: 


For though I delight to indulge myself in the fascinating intricacies 
of Biblical and theological thought, and feel utterly confident of 
what is correct and final for me in the Christian faith; and though 
I can judge all others who differ from me with a joyous finality, but 
have not enough of a love for the common man in my soul to 
translate these glorious convictions into helpful actions and make 
deeper the understanding of others, it profiteth me—and the church 
of Christ, the world at large, and the Kingdom of Heaven—abso- 
lutely nothing. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Age of Anxiety. By W. H. Auden. New York: Random House, 
1947. 138 pp. $2.50. 


One of the most representative spiritual case histories among contemporary 
intellectuals is that of the Anglo-American poet W. H. Auden, who now 
resides in this country. Unlike his contemporaries Stephen Spender, Day- 
Lewis, and Christopher Isherwood, whom we inevitably associate with the 
‘condemned playground’ of the Thirties—that dark, feverish world in which 
a decadent capitalist culture was slowly dying—Auden, in his growth as a 
poet, has gone beyond social and psychological criticism to an apprehension 
of man’s condition today in essentially metaphysical or theological terms. 
Especially do we see this final lineament of his work in his recently published 
The Age of Anxiety—a book whose essential message suggests as forcibly as 
its title that not only has Kierkegaard found his novelist in Kafka but has 
found as well his lyricist in Wystan Auden. 


Auden, in this latest work, takes us into a Third Avenue bar on the eve 
of All Souls’ night where we meet three men and a woman sipping cocktails 
and brooding over their respective pasts. They are Malin, a Medical Intelli- 
gence Officer on leave from the Canadian Air Force; Quant, a middle-aged 
widower; Emble, a handsome young sailor; and Rosetta, a department store 
buyer. As they sit at the bar their reflections are broken by the constant 
interruptions of the radio with its news bulletins. Compelled to think of 
the present tragedy of international conflict, the four strangers are drawn 
into conversation. They talk about the war, and speculate about the world’s 
future. At Rosetta’s suggestion, the four move from their bar-stools to the 
intimacy of a booth where the dialogue proceeds to a rehearsal of the Seven 
Ages of Man. And as they traverse the seven stages of suffering, aided by 
their cocktails, each gradually begins to experience a strange sense of being 
in touch with the other. Meanwhile the darkness of the night slowly breaks 
in upon their reverie and they realize that the bar is closing. Awaking, they 
regain their separate identities and Rosetta invites the men to her apartment. 
She and Emble on arriving, having become attracted to each other, begin to 
dance. All four have a sense of portent about this nascent relationship. Malin 
proceeds to build an altar of sandwiches while Quant pours the dregs of his 
glass on the carpet as a libation, invoking the household guardian spirits. But 
their dream of love is an illusion, for after seeing Quant and Malin to the 
elevator, Rosetta returns to find the young man on her bed in a drunken 
stupor. The intention had been to choose love, but overcome by the alcohol, 
his lust and his fatigue, he has fallen into a deep sleep. The dialogue comes 
to an end in the subways and city streets, with our friends wearing the same 
aspect of disquiet and frustration as that which we encountered in the open- 
ing lines of the poem. 
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From the standpoint of an earlier stage of Auden’s development, this 
failure of the human act of love might probably have been taken as an occa- 
sion for the invocation of the spirit of Dr. Freud, but now we find it being 
used as a prehension of the radical insufficiency of life lived in uncritical at- 
tachment to this world, of the delusiveness and transience of the ‘Enemy’s’ 
promise—the ‘Enemy’ being of course the provisional pleasure to be gained 
from the temporal good. We are clearly moving here, in Hart Crane’s phrase, 
in ‘a world dimensional’, the presiding antinomy of which is the Pauline dual- 
ity between Nature and Grace, the Kafkan incommensurability between the 
divine imperative and the stubborn indisposition of the human will to this 
imperative. We are, Auden says, “temporals pleading for eternal life with the 
infinite impetus of anxious spirits, . . . wanting our own way, unwilling to 
say Yes to the Self-So which is the same at all times,” which “condescended 
to exist and to suffer death, . . . scorned on a scaffold. . . . In our anguish we 
struggle to elude Him, to lie to Him, yet His love observes His appalling 
promise.” Profound, then, as Auden’s skepticism of the human convention 
is, his final word is not one of pessimism, but rather of hope-—the particular 
hope which roots in a knowledge of what has been accomplished for us in 
the Christian fact. And it might be said that the tendency of many recent 
commentators on the poem to dismiss the work as nothing more than an 
exhibitionistic display of technical virtuosity and, on its metaphysical side, 
only another instance of the new ‘failure of nerve’ can only be taken as indi- 
cative of the continuing unwillingness of our secular intellectuals to accept 
a construction of contemporary experience in which faith is a significant 
possibility. 

If the attempt is made to compress Mr. Auden’s poem within a context 
of social or political ideology, it must, of course, appear as a brilliant, but tho- 
roughly irrelevant, tour de force, for by no means can it be taken in the same 
sense of social criticism as much of his work prior to 1935 can. The regulative 
idea here is indeed neither psychoanalytic nor Communist salvationism, but, 
rather, the Kierkegaardian idea that “what happens to man does not happen 
in time, but time itself happens in what he does,” for he is 
a fallen soul 
With power to place, to explain every 
What in his world but why he is neither 
God nor good, this guilt the insoluble 
Final fact, infusing his private 
Nexus of needs, his noted aims with 
Incomprehensible comprehensive dread 
At not being what he knows that before 
This world was he was willed to become. 


—Charlotte H. Scott 




















The Contemplative Life. By Julius 
Pomerius. Translated and annotat- 
ed by Sister Mary Josephine Suelzer, 
Ph.D. Newman Bookshop, 1947. 
$2.50. 

This is the third volume in the 
welcome series of ancient Christian 
writers being published by the New- 
man Bookshop. Like the preceding 
volumes it is a work of sound and 
careful scholarship, attractively bound 
and printed, and appealing to the edu- 
cated layman as well as to the stu- 
dent. When completed, the whole ser- 
ies of over a hundred titles will make 
a notable contribution both by eluci- 
dating ancient Christian texts and by 
making them accessible in translation 
to the modern reader. This series 
should not be confused with that en- 
titled “The Fathers of the Church” 
(Cima Publishing Co.) which, though 
equally ambitious, is a somewhat less 
scholarly and broad-minded enter- 
prise. In the light of these two Roman 
Catholic series, however, it is to be 
hoped that Protestants will soon in- 
itiate a similar undertaking which is 
as sorely needed for Reformation and 
Medieval writers, as for those of the 
earlier period. 

Pomerius has been rescued from 
well-nigh oblivion by Sister Suelzer, 
and the effort has certainly been 
worth-while. His name is unknown 
even to many specialists. Yet his 
treatise is important not only for its 
own sake, but because it happens to 
be one of the earliest on pastoral the- 
ology that has survived in the West. 
Unfortunately the man’s fame has 
been obscured by the ascription of his 
treatise to Prosper of Aquitaine—an 
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ascription that was not challenged till 
the seventeenth century. 

Pomerius wrote at the end of the 
fifth century or the beginning of the 
sixth. At the urgent request of some 
bishop, he addressed himself to the 
problem of the relation of the con- 
templative to the active life. His un- 
derstanding of the subject is pene- 
trating, for, instead of viewing them 
as different states of life, he treats 
them as states of the soul. The active 
life represents the soul as it seeks per- 
fection, the contemplative as it gains 
and enjoys it (see especially Book I, 
Chapter 12). 

In his discussion Pomerius has bi- 
shops mostly in mind. He is concerned 
with pointing out that a wise and self- 
denying administration of church af- 
fairs is far from excluding that cul- 
tivation of Christian virtue which 
leads to perfection (I, 13). Further- 
more, he has some apt things to say 
on social virtue, stressing that solitary 
devotion to spiritual pursuits is not 
to be preferred to labouring for the 
common good (III, 28). 

His work falls into three books. The 
first discusses the contemplative life, 
the second the active, while the third 
treats of different vices and virtues. 
The style, while clear, is somewhat 
rhetorical and repetitious; and since 
the translation keeps to the original 
fairly closely, it abounds in long sen- 
tences. 

Sister Suelzer has appended a brief 
but very telling introduction to the 
work, and has rendered the student 
invaluable assistance by her careful 
and illuminating notes. There is, too, 
a good index. 

C. C. RicHARDSON 


Best Sermons, 1946-1947 Edition. 
Edited by G. Paul Butler. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. 
$2.75. 


The title of this anthology brings 
the reader to a state of irritation or 
of despair. If these are indeed the 
“best” sermons to be gleaned from the 
6,477 examined for this volume, then 
preaching is in a far more desperate 
plight than its gloomiest critic would 
have suposed. But if this collection 
is offered as typical of recent preach- 
ing in the Jewish, the Roman Catho- 
lic, and various segments of the Prot- 
estant Pulpit, then the reader is an- 
noyed by the continued use of a title 
so plainly at odds with the purpose 
and the product of this harvest. 

Like its two predecessors, the vol- 
ume brings together a collection of 
representative sermons. From this 
point of view, the reader will find it 
interesting and instructive, if not al- 
ways inspiring. Only the representa- 
tive character of the volume could 
justify the inclusion of such sermons 
as Number Seven, with its seven trite 
quotations from hymns and poetry; of 
Number Twenty-four, with its arid 
repetition of Scriptural phrases; or of 
the pontifical generalities of Cardinal 
Spellman, who, curiously, shares with 
Bishop Robert Lucey of the diocese of 
San Antonio, and Msgr. Sheen, the 
distinction of appearing in all three 
volumes in the series. 

If one critical principle were to be 
applied to these sermons, it might be 
the question, To what degree does the 
sermon come to grips with the con- 
gregation, and confront them with the 
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truth of the Gospel? Much of this 
sense of confrontation depends upon 
the preaching of the sermon. The 
printed copy can provide only hints 
as to whether that effect could be 
achieved in the presentation of the 
written word. On this principle, some 
six or eight sermons here well deserve 
to be called “best,” and perhaps an- 
other ten, “good”. But of the major- 
ity it must be said that they give little 
indication that the preacher brought 
his message to bear pointedly upon the 
lives and wills of those who heard 
him. 

It might be said, further, that a 
reader who had no knowledge of 
Christian belief would find it difficult 
to gain any clear idea of the central 
truth and claim of the Gospel from 
the reading of these sermons. A ser- 
mon is not a lecture in theology, and 
a collection of sermons not a sym- 
posium on belief. But it might be 
hoped that sermons purporting to 
offer the Gospel would give an un- 
initiated reader a clearer and more 
moving impression of the faith that 
called preaching into being. 

The editor’s diligence in sorting 
manuscripts deserves recognition. The 
introductory notes help identify the 
contributors. A better way of char- 
acterizing a preacher might be found 
than the phrase, “he pulls no 
punches,” (used twice, at least), or 
praise of such doubtful worth as “he 
brought satisfaction to his hearers”. 
Reading the sermons might be more 
of a venture, too, if we were not told 
in advance why the sermon will be 
found profitable. Jorn L. CasTEEL 
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The Meaning of Existence. By Charles 
Duell Kean. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1947. 222 pp. $3.00. 
The author of this fascinating and 

highly original book is, I think, an 

intriguingly unique figure in the Am- 
erican community of theological 
thought today, for he is to my knowl- 
edge the only pastor who seems to be 
finding time to produce serious theo- 
logical scholarship. That is not to say 
that we are not constantly besieged by 
a plethora of homiletical literature of 
various kinds coming from the par- 
sonage; the collections of sermons, the 
collections of essayistic advice on how 
to write sermons and what to say at 
the bedside, on whether the minister 
ought or ought not to be a Rotarian, 
and, more recently, the tracts on how 
to be a parson and a psychoanalyist all 
at the same time, in ten fairly easy 
lessons,—the constant flow of this 
kind of writing is almost endless and 
never-ceasing. But for the first time 
in many years we have from a parish- 
minister’s pen a serious and sustained 
critical examination of the meaning 
and implications of those theological 
categories which we associate with 
that context of discussion defined his- 
torically by Kierkegaard, and elabor- 
ated in our time largely by Barth and 

Tillich and Niebuhr. Mr. Kean’s book 

is, in other words, an essay in re-defi- 

nition of Theological Existentialism. 

But the richness of its flavor and the 

subtlety with which it re-states, and 

to some extent solves, contemporary 
theological problems I cannot really 
indicate here in this brief note; I can 
only urge upon the readers of this 
journal a patient and unhurried perus- 


al of the book itself. 
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Mr. Kean delineates three primary 
dimensions of human experience—the 
historical, the intellectual, and the ex- 
istential, which wear, I think, the es- 
sential aspects of Kierkegaard’s three 
‘stages,’ and since he is working to- 
wards a philosophy of culture in the 
broadest sense, he shows how the hu- 
man community progressively realizes 
itself in its social and political mani- 
festations in history, in its theoretical 
comprehension of its destiny, and 
finally, in its tragic self-knowledge, 
which is the realm of pure religion. 

I suppose the aspect of Kean’s work 
which will prove most controversial is 
that which carries on the current 
tendency to interpret Christian truth 
within a mythological frame of refer- 
ence. There will be undoubtedly many 
unreconstructed conservatives who 
will simply repudiate this mode of 
thought as an irreverent rationaliza- 
tion of the essential irrationality of 
Christian wisdom; one thinks, for in- 
stance, of the brilliant Calvinist fun- 
damentalist, Mr. Van Til, who would 
probably regard it as Liberalism’s ‘last 
stand’. But for those of more generous 
temper, who have had constant deal- 
ings with contemporary theological 
debate, I do not think it will appear 
so. There is, however, a certain am- 
biguity about Kean’s use of the con- 
cept of myth which bothers me. He 
says, for instance, on the one hand, 
that “Myth is the description of man’s 
existence in terms of a story related 
to history but oriented toward eter- 
nity,” and one knows, I think, what 
he means here. But at another point 
the word myth is made to apply to 
such literalizations of the Gospel nar- 
rative—the Resurrection story, for in- 
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stance—or, rather, to such aspects of 
the Gospel story as have been fre- 
quently literalized (the empty tomb, 
for example) in such a way as to ob- 
scure the essential religious meaning 
of the events themselves. And here, 
again, I think one knows what he 
means, but the point is, it seems to 
me, that the word receives a double 
meaning and thus leads to needless 
confusion. On the one hand, it is 
made to apply to a certain kind of 
relation between the two dimensions 
of time and eternity, in which the 
human spirit exists—a relation which 
cannot be described adequately in ra- 
tional or empirical terms, but only in 
terms of an imaginative construct. 
And on the other hand it is made to 
apply to a presumably accurate ac- 
count of an historical event which is 
actually false. Now it seems to me 
that much of our discussion about 
these problems might be clarified if, 
when we are talking about the way 
we must talk about this relation, we 
employed such a term as connective, 
reserving the term myth for those in- 
cidental falsifications of historical fact 
which attach to the imaginative con- 
struct and of which we are fully 
aware. Thus when we speak, as Mr. 
Kean does constantly, of the myth of 
Creation or the myth of Resurrection, 
we might consider such ‘myths’ as 
necessary ‘connectives’ for the corre- 
lation of the two radically discon- 
tinuous dimensions of time and eter- 
nity with each other, taking the in- 
cidental details of the ‘connectives’, 
such as the empty tomb, as ‘myths’. 
The significance of such a distinction 
would, I think, extend beyond a mere 
exercise in semantics, and had some- 
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thing approximating it been more 
clearly outlined in this book many 
readers might have been enabled to 
view its conclusions much more sym- 
pathetically. 

But the main point for this brief 
review is, as I said at the beginning, 
not to give a detailed précis of the ar- 
gument, which would require many 
pages, but to insist upon the signifi- 
cance of Mr. Kean’s contribution and 
its meriting as wide and sympathetic 
audience as possible. 

NaTuHan A. Scort, Jr. 


Christianity and Property, ed. by 
Joseph F. Fletcher. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1947. 221 
pp-, index. $2.50. 


Under the editorship of Professor 
Fletcher of the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, eight essays hav- 
ing to do with Christian theory and 
practice with regard to ‘property’ have 
been arranged as an historical survey 
of the subject, “Christianity and Prop- 
erty”. The discussions here presented 
were in the first instance prepared for 
a Conference on Christian Social 
Teachings, held late in 1945, under 
the sponsorship of the Church League 
for Industrial Democracy. In editing 
the material for appearance in book 
form Professor Fletcher worked to 
bring the various papers into line and 
to strengthen the whole as a brief yet 
instructive study of an important area 
of Christian social thought. The pro- 
duct of this ‘co-operative enterprise’ 
is a very stimulating little volume. 

The opening chapters, titled “Old 
Testament Foundations” and “New 
Testament Teaching” are contributed 
by Professor Charles Taylor of E. T. 





§. and Richard S. M. Emrich, Bishop 
Suffragan of Michigan, respectively. 
The Biblical origins for Christian 
thinking on property are ably and 
simply set forward. Professor Edward 
R. Hardy, Jr., of Berkeley Divinity 
School, next traces the developing 
practice of the Christian community, 
from renunciation to the discipline of 
property in monasticism. The histori- 
cal survey is carried through the Mid- 
dle Ages by Frederic H. Smyth of the 
Society of the Catholic Common- 
wealth, and on to “The Standpoint of 
the Reformation” by Paul L. Leh- 
mann, who is now teaching at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. Professor 
Emeritus Vida D. Scudder of Welles- 
ley contributes a fascinating summary 
of the history of social thought within 
Anglicanism up to the present day, 
and Charles Duell Kean, now serving 
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a church in Missouri, analyzes “The 
Significance of Capitalism,” exposing 
the extent to which capitalism in our 
culture functions as a ‘pseudo-reli- 
gion’. The final essay, by Professor 
Fletcher, offers “A Theological Per- 
spective,” outlining a Christian view- 
point in a point by point discussion 
of a modern definition of property. At 
the close of the volume an instructive 
set of ‘references’ adds much to the 
value of the various chapters, and in- 
deed the book as a whole is wonder- 
fully suggestive of further possibili- 
ties for important study. 

But if it be asked what is the con- 
clusion as to the Christian teaching, 
or the solution to our present prob- 
lems over property, as worked out in 
this ‘co-operative effort’, it is plain 
that no definite conclusions are ex- 
pressed. The fact is that, despite an 
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obvious intention to present a useful 
survey of Christian thought on this is- 
sue, the book makes no pretense to 
being a systematic study, and there is 
no effort finally to draw its varied 
points together by way of conclusions. 
Within the general framework of loy- 
‘ alty to the Christian tradition, each 
contributor has had full freedom in 
handling his segment of the whole, 
and the editor’s task of coordinating 
the various papers clearly could not 
overcome the major contrasts as to 
approach and conception of the task. 
Thus Edward Hardy ably and help- 
fully presents the experience of the 
early Church in its developing in- 
volvement in matters of property. 
Frederic Smyth, however, out of his 
analysis of the mediaeval emphases 
and the Thomist definition of a proper 
use of property, looks for a modern 
application in a social control of pro- 
ductive property and a wider distri- 
bution of consumer goods. Paul Leh- 
mann, on the other hand, is concerned 
to meet current misunderstandings of 
the Reformation, and in analyzing the 
Reformers’ teachings he plunges into 
acute theological distinctions, to show 
just how Luther and Calvin differ in 
their effect upon the development of 
bourgeois life. But the diversity of 
approach is even greater in the three 
final chapters, the work of Vida Scud- 
der, Charles Kean, and Joseph Flet- 
cher, for the thread of historical sum- 
mary is dropped (without really 


bringing us up to date) and we have 
three highly individual presentations 
related to the contemporary scene. 
The exposition of capitalism as a 
pseudo-religion is particularly notable, 
for Mr. Kean points out the anthro- 
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pology, the cosmology, the ethics, and 
even the mythology which capitalism 
has called forth, providing much 
needed suggestion as to the effect up- 
on our thinking of the dominant 
economic pattern. With such diverse 
elements in its make-up, it is hardly 
surprising that only a general unity of 
concern holds the book together. 

But it is probably unfair to expect 
to find in this volume a consistent 
and definitive analysis of ‘Christianity 
and Property.’ The great value of 
these essays lies in a different sort of 
comprehensiveness. Instead of a com- 
plete and closely integrated discussion, 
here are the many instructive points 
that illumine at least a great many 
of the aspects of a complex problem 
of Christian social ethics today: the 
Biblical starting point for Christian 
thought, the experience of the early 
Church, the definition of a Christian 
position in the Middle Ages, the radi- 
cal reopening of the problem by the 
Reformers, the witness of one of our 
modern Churches, the analysis of the 
‘religious’ side of modern capitalism, 
and the comments of Christian theol- 
ogy on the present fact of property. 
If we take it as an introduction to the 
subject, this material, prepared first 
for a conference and now in book 
form is a welcome contribution as we 
face the problems of a Christian stand 
in our day. Surely we can use more 
such ‘co-operative efforts’, to under- 
gird preaching, to point the way for 
further study and to reinforce Chris- 
tian action, as we live up to our con- 
viction that God who comes to us in 
Christ Jesus is Lord of all our life. 


Pum H. Warp 


The Person and the Common Good, 
by Jacques Maritain. Translated by 
John J. Fitzgerald. New York: 
Scribner’s, 1947. 98 pp. $2.00. 
This is a continuation of Maritain’s 

exposition of Thomism as it relates to 

one of the persisting problems of poli- 
tical thought. He attempts to disas- 
sociate his thought from various 

forms of ‘personalism’ by stressing a 

“social philosophy centered in the dig- 

nity of the human person” as over 

against “every social philosophy cen- 
tered in the primacy of the individual 
and the private good” (3). He begins 
with Aquinas (and with Christian 
thought generally!) in stressing “the 
human person is ordained directly to 

God as to its absolute ultimate end” 

and that this end has ‘priority’ over 





every other end and claim. The cen- 
ter of the book lies in chapters three 
and four. Chapter three deals with 
the problem of ‘individuality’ and 
‘personality’; the former is associated 
with ‘matter’ (which has no deter- 
mination and derives it from ‘form’), 
and the latter with the nature of love 
as it relates to persons. Essentially, 
personality requires a “dialogue” in 
which souls really communicate (32) 
—primarily with the Absolute and 
secondarily with other (human) souls, 
In chapter four, having rooted the 
nature of personality in ‘community’ 
he can develop his main thesis: ‘“‘the 
person requires membership in a soci- 
ety in virtue both of its dignity and 
its needs . . . the social unit is the per- 
son” (37). The ‘common good’ of 
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society is related essentialy to the hu- 
man person—it needs must be capable 


of being communicated (shared), and" 


therefore has an ultimate subordina- 
tion—the social common good cannot 
be the ultimate end of the human per- 
son, or, as he puts it “the common 
good of civil life is an ultimate end, 
but an ultimate end in a relative sense 
and in a certain order. It is lost if 
it is closed within itself, for, of its 
very nature, it is intended to favor 
the higher ends of the human person” 
(54). The virtue of this chapter is 
not its originality (Maritian has been 
stressing this for some time) but its 
rephrasing of the problem in terms of 
the general Thomistic framework. It 
remains loyal to the central insights 
of Maritian—insights which by now 
have become general assumptions for 
many Christian social philosophers. 
The final chapter, which alone appears 
for the first time in print, deals with 
the application of his insights to con- 
temporary problems. He criticizes in 
short order bourgeois individualism, 
communistic anti-individualism, to- 
talitarian or dictatorial anti-commun- 
ism and anti-individualism. Because 
all three disregard the human person 
they are caught within an inner dia- 
lectic which works for their own de- 
struction, and in the final page there 
is the vision of contemporary democ- 
racies working unwittingly for the 
“quest of something good, the city of 
the persons”. The value of the book 
seems to lie in the fact that it works 
out in terms of a particular tradition, 
one of the more common insights of 
our time. 


Bos MicKEY 
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Prayers for Young People. By Abigail 
Acker Johnson. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1947. 130 pp. 
$1.50. 

Prayers for Young People is the 
sort of thing for which those of us 
working with teen-agers have been 
waiting. The combination of Scrip- 
ture passages with the prayers is par- 
ticularly good, since many of our 
young people think of prayer and de- 
votions merely as their talking instead 
of also listening to God. For the most 
part the choice of Scripture is well 
done, the point of relation to the pray- 
er obvious. That some more or less un- 
familiar passages are selected is all to 
the good. 

The prayers are simply written in 
the language of the young people— 
with some exceptions—and yet main- 
tain a depth often lacking when sim- 
plicity is the aim. Occasionally one 
gets the feeling that some sentences 
are added for the sake of the theology 
they express. 

In the preface Mrs. Johnson states 
these prayers are to help those who 
honestly admit “I don’t know what 
to say when I pray.” I question whe- 
ther these are the kind of prayers 
with which most young people would 
start. The group prayers and those of 
a very personal nature among the in- 
dividual prayers come closest to ful- 
filling this purpose. But even if this 
book may not be for the completely 
untrained in the discipline of prayer, 
it still comes as a great help to those 
who have started. Young people’s 
workers and pastors will want to hand 
it to those who come honestly search- 
ing for a way of prayer and devotion. 

Cora Kuick 


John. The Universal Gospel, by Ches- 
ter Warren Quimby. New York: 
Macmillan 1947. 224 pp. $2.75. 
Let us hope that this book is only a 

preview of many more to appear on 

the Gospel of John. The past twenty 
years has produced little of vital or 
lasting literature on the Fourth Gos- 
pel in the United States. Indeed, in 
this country, John has lost all meaning 
to the literal historical bent of modern 
scholars and has become the “Lost 

Gospel”. Either it has been interpreted 

as a great Christian apologetic; or it 

has been reduced to poetic symbolism 
of no real historical or religious value. 

Professor Quimby, who has wide 
experience as a preacher and a teacher 
of English Bible, emphasizes the uni- 
versal character of John’s Gospel. Not 
only does this counteract the modern 





critical approach to John which has 
been most vicious; but it is also the 
place where the church can find unity 
of approach, and where present theo- 
logical trends can discover a common 
ground. With the. “liberal” school 
emphasizing the Synoptic Gospels and 
the ‘‘neo-orthodox” school Paul, it is 
not beyond possibility that a middle 
ground be found in the universal char- 
acter of John’s evangelical message. 
It is the express wish of the author 
to lay bare the facts of technical study 
before the non-technical reader. One 
would not question the rather well- 
developed discussion of critical prob- 
lems. The latest scholarship is summed 
up in a most intriguing and inviting 
manner. For example, the place of 
writing, the author, displacement 
theories, comparison to synoptic mate- 
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rial, etc. are all summarized so that 
everyone has the facts which are need- 
ed at hand. One might argue with the 
writer’s conclusions; the origin of the 
Gospel at Ephesus, the acceptance of 
radical displacement, the fact that 
John knew and used the Synoptics, 
etc. On these questions, scholarship 
does not agree; but there is the feeling 
that Quimby does not substantiate ail 
his conclusions. He only goes so far 
and then—de gustibus non disputan- 
dum est. 

The first half of the book which is 
divided into two main sections not 
only considers critical problems, but 
also presents a necessary background 
to the study of the Fourth Gospel. 
This background picture is painted 
with broad strokes which are careful 
to include the most delicate detail. 
The chapter heads indicate some of 
the broad sweeps; the scene, the pur- 
pose, the peculiarities, the controver- 
sies, the authorship, the universality, 
the historicity, and the classic devo- 
tion of John. One must read the book 
to see the whole picture. But to men- 
tion one aspect, the purpose: 

“But these are written that ye 
may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ the Son of God; and that 
believing ye may have life in His 
name.” (John 20: 31). 

The remainder of the chapter goes 
on to exegete the passage. In addition, 
there is a glossary in the back of the 
book of many of John’s most impor- 
tant words. Such words as “believe” 
and “life” are further explained. 

Part two—Exposition—treats the 
Gospel section by section and reveals 
the meaning. Anyone who can read at 
all can understand the exposition for 





it is not veiled in cloudy theological 
parlance. Jesus Christ is seen as the 
center of every part of the Gospel and 
as one reads there is a feeling of close- 
ness wtih the Son of God. Again, the 


chapter headings will indicate the 
comprehensive character of this book 
in dealing with the Gospel: the Pro- 
logue (1: 1-18), the Great Announce- 
ment (1: 19-51), the Manifestation 
of His Glory (2-5), the Bestower of 
Life (5-7; 8: 20-59), the Light of 
the World (9; 8: 12; 10), the Sover- 
eign of Life (11), the Approach of 
Glory (12; 3: 13-24), the Eve of 
Glory (13-17), the Hour of Glory 
(18-20), and Epilogue (21). Thus, 
the exposition adds the needed central 
figure to the background that com- 
pletes the picture of Jesus Christ, the 
good news, the “universal gospel” in 
all men. 
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A little extra section is added under 


the heading of “Varia”, and it could 
be called “hanging the picture on the 
wall” for it applies the universal mes- 
sage to the present. This tail end of 
the book brings in the inevitable with 
“The Atomic Age and John” and 
“Preaching from John”. There are 
many valuable practical suggestions 
for today as there has been continual 
application in the past. A somewhat 
minor proof of universality would be 
this significance through the ages. 
Throughout the book one finds a 
very refreshing attempt to explain the 
meaning of great themes in the Gos- 
pel: the light and the darkness, judg- 
ment, miracle, eternal life, the work 
of Christ, the passion experience, etc. 
I have a feeling that the author 
does not really expose John’s idea of 





os 

sin, nor does he give any real consid- 
eration to the idea of predestination 
which is very strong in the Gospel of 
John (There seems to be only one 
reference on p. 178.). These two, on 
the other hand, are not the most press- 
ing questions in the Gospel. 

This book is significant not because 
it adds anything new to the under- 
standing of John, but because every- 
one can read it. All ministers should. 
It would make a real study for 2 Men’s 
Bible Class. As with any book about 
the Bible, it might be suggested that 
this book be read along with the Gos- 
pel of John and not instead of it. It 
cannot take the place of the Bible and 
does not intend to; but it is a very 
helpful supplement. 
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the churches and particularly serious conflicts within the ranks of funda- 
mentalists are part of this future scene. . . . One may well argue with some 
of these experts. But whatever one may think of their prognoses, it is 
obvious that any one feeling a responsibility for youth and their religious 
education will have to remain alert to the signs of our time.” 

— Friends Intelligencer 

“An exceptionally valuable book for anyone who will be dealing with 
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